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8 PRING,—By H. T. Tuckerman. 
Brive of the Year! I met thee last amid thy favorite bowers, 
And saw thy virgin form repose on banks of Southern flowers ; 
Thy breath awoke Creation’s lyre, thine eye embodied youth, 
Thy smile gave birth to countless dreams of glory, love, and 
truth. : 
Zepiyrs as angels’ breathings soft, and rain more sweet than 
Moulded thy beauty into life—rich, delicate and true; [dew, 
The sky a decper azure wore, the sea more gently rolled ; 
The sun hia banner newly decked with purple, rose and gold. 
The dim, grey olive’s leaf grew bright to feel thy kindly air 
Stir its old boughs, like childhood’s cheek pillowed on hoary 
hair; [moan, 
The cypress wildly waved no more, and ceased its dirge-like 
To greet thy thrilling touch, and hear the music of thy tone. 


Thy tender hand drew off thesshroud from many an Alpine 
head, [spread ; 

And lo! where late dense clouds hung dark, a dewy light is 

The ancient moss was green again beneath thy pitying tear, 

And shrunk the dead leaves from the grass, as tky light step 
drew near. 


With pensive sweetness play’d the founts, the streamlets louder 
As thou thy cynosure of hues around them sofily flung; [sung, 
The West, reflecting thy deep blush, prolonged its rosy glow ; 
The hill-tops felt thy balmy kiss, and doffed their garb of snow. 


Thy song beguiled the lizard forth to rustle thro’ the broom, 
And dress’d the almond-boughs with buds, to waft a sweet 
perfume ; 
The bee trilled clear his tiny horn, the nightingale her flute ; 
Each whispering branch became a harp, and every reed a lute. 
The aloc raised his pendant spear with a chivalric pride, 
While the dark pincs a welcome wav'd along the mountain-side; 
The lily from its shield of green looked forth with meek sur- 
prise ; 
And Twilight lingered from his couch to watch thy loving eyes 
Boston, May 6, 1839. _ 
LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY AND ITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEORGE COMBE, ESQ. 
(Reported for the New-Yorker.) 
LECTURE V. 
DestructivEnrss.—This organ is situated immediately 
above and extends a little backward and forward from the ex- 
ternal opening of the ear, and gives to that part breadth in 
proportion to its size. In graminivorous animals, only a small 
portion of the brain lies behind the external opening of the 
ear; while in the carnivorous, a considerably larger mass is 
situated there. This is well shown by exhibiting the differ- 
ence in this respect between this skull of the young lion, and 
this, the skull of a roebuck. This is the skull of a fox; this 
of a sheep; this of a cat; this of a dog; this of a horse ; this 
of a savage baboon. You notice in all that those of the car- 
nivore are broadest just over the ear, whereas those of the 
herbivore are generally broadest higher up. You notice too 
that the former are all much breader in proportion to their 
size than the latter. By the difference in this part of the 
skull alone these two classes of animals are readily distin- 
guishable from each other. 
Dr. Gall early noticed this appearance, but drew no par- 
ticular conclusion from it, till one gentleman sent him the 
skull of a parricide, and another sent him the skull of a high- 
wayman who, not content with robbing, murdered his vic 
tims. Oncomparing these, he found them both very wide 
here. This fact, in connection with his previous observations 
on the skulls of animals, led him to conclude that in this re- 
gion was situated an organ which gives the disposition to kill. 
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irtiiée examination, that nature spoke unequivocally, he was 

forced to believe her. This organ he called by a French 
‘name—insfinct du meurtre—which signifies propensity to 
kill, but which was ignorantly translated into English by 
the word murder. This blunder was the cause of infinite 
abuse. 
This fagulty has called forth much declamation. Can it 
be possible, say the declaimers, that God has implanted such 
@ propensity in the human mind? I observe, in the first 
place, that others besides Phrenologists have acknowledged 
the existence of such a propensity. Lord Kaimes names it as 
the “ appetite for hunting.” It has been said, indeed, that 
the pleasure of hunting is in the pursuit and the consequent 
emulation; but this is not so. I have asked hunters whether, 
if some machine could be invented to fly before them as the 
game now does, they would feel the same pleasure in pursuit. 
The answer has always been in the negative: some animal 
must suffer, or little pleasure would ensue. 

Pocts and authors who delineate human nature are familiar 
with this feeling. Sir Walter Scott describes its abuse as 
“the ruffian thirst for blood.” The author of Recollections 
of the Peninsula says that not only soldiers, but others, “talk 
with an undefined pleasure about carnage.” I have mct 
with young men of good moral qualities whose thoughts ran 
habitually on killing and slaughtering. The impulse was re 
strained, but they confessed that to smash and slay would 
give them great momentary gratification. In them the organ 
was decidedly large. 

In regarding .the scene of creation, we perceive all living 
beings destined tion. And this has ever been the 
case, so far as we-ean trace the history of the earth, which 
informs us that various races of animals and vegetables have 
successively been destroyed. The works of art are subject 
to the destroying hand of time; man himself is destined to 
destruction. He is surrounded, too, by animals bent on 
destruction. Moreover, he has received a stomach fitted to 
digest animal food, and a bodily system which such food is 
fitted to nourish and preserve. To gratify this appetite, he 
must deprive animals of life by sudden destruction, as their 
flesh is unwholesome if they dic of old age or disease. To 
place man on earth, therefore, without an organization fitting 
him for those circumstances of his condition, would have been 
any thing but indicative of supreme wisdom and beneficence. 
By this organ of Destructivencss he is put in apposition with 
his own destiny and that of the external world. 

Combativeness gives us courage to face danger and resist 
aggression. Destructiveness gives us the desire and dispo- 
sition to hurl destruction on the aggressor. Those in whom 
it is large take a kind of pleasure in seeing scenes of suffer 
ing, at the sight of which those in whom it is small would be 
agonized. Thus humane and even cultivated individuals ex- 
perience pleasure in witnessing executions. They would not 
put a man to death, but if one is to be put to death they think 
it no harm to look on and enjoy the performance. It is al- 
ways found large in good operating surgeons; medical gen- 
tlemen in whom it is small, though possessed of all the requi 
sites of knowledge and skill, would refuse—nay, would be 
unable—to operate. We see, then, that this organ is abso- 
lutely necessary even to perform the behests of Benevolence. 

I knew a clergymen who had very small Destructiveness, and 
who could not bear to see a person bled. His son was taken 
with inflammation of the lungs: the physician was sent for, 
and proceeded to bleed immediately, telling the father that 
he should want his assistance. The minister screwed up his 
courage, remained till the operation was performed, and then 
fainted away. - 

This organ is alwayslarge in cool and deliberate murderers, 
such as Agnes Clark and John Bellingham, whose heads I 





At first his mind revolted at the idea; but finding, on sfill 


Minister, in 1811, by deliberately shooting him in the lobby 
of the House of Commons. In this see how wide! itis the 
skull of the woman Gottfried, who, though in easy circum- 
stances, murdered ‘in a series of years both her parents, her 
children, two husbands, and six other persons. She poisoned 
them by smal! doses of arsenic; yet by their death-beds she 
would stand seemingly in an agony of grief, yet in reality 
gloating over their protracted torments. See the size in the 
head of Hare, who assisted Burke to murder sixteen persons 
for the sake of selling their bodies for dissection, and who, 
after his bloody deeds, would sleep as undisturbedly as though 
he had been merely killing a pig. This is the head of a man 
of Belfast who murdered his father. The jury that tried him 
very properly returned, in conformity with the evidence, a ver- 
dict of insanity. He was accordingly confined to an asylum, 
from which, after some period of correct conduct, he was 
liberated, notwithstanding his terrific organization. He pro 
ceeded to Liverpool, where for a deed of violence he was im- 
mediately arrested, and after trial transported to New South 
Wales. I expect that the next we hear about him will be 
that he has there committed some dreadful deed. 

Contrast these skulls with that of the Hindoo. How small 
this is in comparison; and yet it is of the average size of 
these people. The Hindoos are notorious for their dislike of 
putting animals to death. In some parts, indeed, they have 
hospitals for the reception and maintenance of sick animals. 
Here is the head of a Flat-head Indian; see how large in 
this region! Here is one of a Charib, which is still more 
developed. In these heads you will notice that large De- 
structiveness is combined with small reflective and moral 
faculties. Its large size, in proper combination, is quite 
compatible with high moral character. Here, for example, 
is the head of Captain Parry, in whom it is large, but in 
whom the intellectual faculties and moral sentiments prépon- 
derate. It is large, too, in Spurzheim, as you may perceive by 
this cast, yet he was an amiable philosopher. 

Satire is a combination of this faculty with wit. It must 
have been large in Byron. It gives point, too, to that sarcas- 
tic, cutting speech, which is so unpleasant to those who are 
the subject of i. Some swear with a heartiness which others 
cannot imitate. In these, Destructiveness is found large. It 
gives a force and energy to their imprecations which those 





who think swearing manly, but whose Destructiveness is 
small, vainly strive to imitate. There is a softness, a round- 
ness about their imprecations which completely destroys their 
effect. This organ is the fountain of invective. In Parlia- 
ment, we find some men with it and language very large; and 
their speeches were complete torrents of invective—often of 
nothing else. Yet after such a speech, the newspapers are 
full of laudatory remarks: “such energy!" “such torrents 
of invective!” “such manly eloquence!” they cry out. For 
my own part, I no more admire Destructiveness manifested 
in this way than when manifested by blows. 

With due reverence, [ must be allowed to say that I have 
noticed preachers in whom this organ is very large to dwell 
principally on the threatenings of the gospel—on “ the worm 
that never dies, and the fire that is never quenched.” From 
those in whom Benevolence is large and this organ small, 
such threatenings are very rarely heard. Preachers of the 
first class mistake, it seems to me, the fervors of Destruc- 
tiveness for the inspirations of moral eloquence, and, while 
they gratify the stern, they harrow up the feelings of the 
amiable and susceptible. Phrenology will be very serviceable 
by teaching men the secret fountains of their emotions, and 
that what is gratifying to them is not necessarily gratifying to 
others. 

Those in whom this organ is small are often deficient in 
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prey to the profligate and uhprincipled. Contumely and suf- 
fering would inevitably be their portion. If aggressors visit 
a community in whom exists a proper endowment of this 
faculty, destruction is hurled upon their heads, and. others 
are kept aloof by the terror which such a manifestation of this 
feeling inspires. 

_ It was exceedingly amusing to see the ebullitions of wit 
which writers perpetrated against Phrenology on account of 
this organ, about the same time that the Legislature found it 
necessary to enact laws to curb its activity. Thus thestatute 
3d,’ George IV. chap. 71, ordains—that “if any person or 
persons shall wantonly and eruelly beat, abuse or ill-treat 
any horse, mare, gelding,” &c. he shall pay certain penalties 
to the king. ' 

Itis the great size of this organ and Combativencss which 
inspires men with such a sympathy for war, Of this sympa- 
thy we a short time ago had an example in this country. The 
Boundary Question was agitated, and every mouth breathed 
war. The excitement has now passed away, and many are 
astonished now, as I was then, at the violence of their emo- 
tions. One great use of Phrenology is to indicate the source 
of our feelings, and to show us that the propensities ought 
never to act as the controllers but merely as the servants of 
reason and the higher sentiments. I met in Edinburgh a 
young American who said that the United States equaled any 
European nation in every thing excepting military glory, and 
that @ great war, which would afford them an oppertunity for 
acquiring it, would be a national blessing. I told the young 
man that his organs of Combativencss and Destructiveness 

- were probably large, which was proved by examination ; and 
added that he was merely mistaking his own propensities for 
the wishes and interests of his nation. 

This organ is sometimes diseased. This is a most import- 
ant point in jurisprudence. When inflamed, there is an ex- 
alted manifestation of its function, and a disposition to burn, 
kill and destroy. Violence or murder may be committed, and 
we may hang the person for disease: Against sending men 
to the gallows under such circumstances Phrenologists pro- 
test. A man in a village in Scotland was observed to enter 
a cottage and presently come out and walk deliberately away. 
He was thought to be a beggar, and no further notice was 
taken of the circumstance till an hour or two afterward, when 
a neighbor entered the cottage and found the old woman who 
resided there lying on the floor with her skuli cleft in two by 
means of a hatchet. It is an'important fact that not the 
slightest article had been stolen. The man was pursued, 
taken, and brought to trial. The evidence was such that no 
doubt remained en my mind that the prisoner was a mono- 
maniac. I mentioned this to Mr. C., the attorney for the 
crown, a very worthy and amiable man, but he could not un- 
derstand the force of my representations, and my efforts were 
in vain. A petition was sent to the crown that the man 
might be confined in a mad-house instead of being hanged, 
but the petition was refused. The day before that appointed 
for his execution, Mr. C. asked me if I still considered the 
man insane. I replied, ‘ Certainly I do.” At2 o’clock in 
the morning of the day on which he was to be executed, he 
sent for the Mayor of the City for the purpose of making 
some important confessions. The Mayor went, when the man 
commenced the relation of a whole list of atrocious murders. 
He said he had killed a child at such a time in such a street 
of Edinburgh—a man at such another place—and so he kept 
on, enumerating six or eight murders in the country, in the 
most circumstantial manner. The Mayor sent for the Super- 
intendent of the Police and related the man’s confessions, ask- 
ing him if they could be true, seeing that no such murders 
had ever been heard of. The Superintendent said it was 
impossible. They were then convinced that the man was 
staring and glaringly mad; but at that time no person in 
Scotland had power to stay the execution, so the poor ma- 
niac was taken out at 8 o’clock the same morning and hanged. 
I met Mr. C. some time afterward, and asked him what he 
_ then thought of the ease. ‘‘ The fact is,” said he, “‘ it was an 
_ ugly business, and the less is said about it the better.” But 
if by relating the circumstances I can draw attention to the 
subject and prevent repetitions of such manifest wrong, the 
relation will be serviceable. Like cases are very numerous 
in the annals of criminal jurisprudence. 

Some say, Granting that a man is mad, if he be inclined to 
commit murder, he is best out of the way. But madness is 
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a disease; and it would be quite as just and humane to hang 
a man for having the w fever, because he was liable to 
infect his neighbors. ss, it makes a vast difference to 
a man’s family whether he be hanged or confined as a lunatic. 
The latter may be borne with resignation, but the former 
overwhelms with a feeling of mortification and a sense of 
infamy. Justice, then, not only to the maniac, but to his 
relatives and friends, demands that we should be careful in 
our judgements. And let no man treat this subject as one 
which does not concern him. None of us know but that our- 
selves or some member of our families, or some one in the 
list of our friends and associates, may soon be affected in like 
manner. 

Individuals who commit murder or set fire to property 
without rational motive, often ascribe their actions to the 
temptation of the devil; they say that he never ceases to 
whisper in their ears exhortations to mischief. Diseased ac 
tivity of this organ, filling the mind with the desire to destroy, 
probably gives rise to such impressions. 

Destructiveness is the great fountain of passion ; its natu- 
ral language is to give a sort of wriggling motion to the head, 
like that of a dog in the act of worrying. The foot is stamped 
and the face wears a howling expression, and the body is 
drawn up towards the head. In Dr. Chalmers it is very 
large ; and when it is operative in his speeches, he clinches 
every thing with a blow. When preaching against sin, it 
seems as though he were endeavoring to pound it out of 
mankind. Here you see it strongly manifested in a scene of 
matrimonial strife: the woman is daring her husband, and 
he stands with his head bent forward, his fists clenched but 
retracted, his countenance peculiarly expressive of the power 
which he has to exercise in order to prevent passion from 
boiling over and relieving itself by blows. If, in a friendly 
converse with a person in whom this organ is large and Se- 
cretiveness small, one happens to touch on some irritating 
topic, in an instant the softness of Benevolence, and the cour- 
tesy of Love of Approbation, are gone, and the hoarse growl 
of Destructiveness ushers in a storm. 


ALIMENTIVENESS.—That the appetite for food is an in- 
stinct not referable to any of the recognized faculties of the 
mind early occurred to Gall: but neither he nor Spurzheim 
discovered its situation. In the sheep, the olfactory nerves 
are perceived to terminate in two cerebral convolutions, lying 
at the base of the middle lobe of the brain, adjoining and im- 
mediately below the situation of Destructiveness in carnivor- 
ous animals, This fact gave rise to the idea that this part of 
the brain may be the organ which prompts these animals to 
take nourishment. Subsequent observations made by various 
individuals have proved that there is in man an organ of ap- 
petite for food, situated in the zygomatic fossa. 

The stomach is to this organ what the eye is to the sense 
of secing. Cut off the communication between it and the 
brain, and appetite will be lost. This has been tried. A dog 
was kept without food till he was ravenous with hunger; the 
pneumogastric nerve was then divided, and the sensation left 
him at once. A number of cases have occurred, in which a 
gluttonous appetite existed during life, and these convolutions 
were found, afier death, ulcerated. Dr. Caldwell thinks the 
burning desire of the drunkard to arise from disease of this 
organ, and recommends it io be treated with bleeding, cold 
water, quiet, and attention to diet. 

That this is the organ of alimentiveness has been confirmed 
by Vimont, andgince coming to this country I have seen two 
strong proofs of it in the collection of Dr. Norton of Phila- 
delphia. The one was a skull of a Dutch Admiral, who died 
at Java in consequence of excessive eating, in which the or- 
gan is very much developed ; but it is still larger in this, the 
skull of a convict of New South Wales, who murdered seven 
people in the woods and ate them. 

In the Annals of Physiological Medicine, an account is 
given of a girl who from infancy exhausted the milk of all her 
nurses and ate four times as much as other children. At 
the Saltpétriére she ate eight or ten pounds of bread daily as 
her ordinary quantity ; but she had fits of hunger two or three 
times a month, during which she devoured twenty-four pounds 
ofbread. She went one day into the kitchen of a rich family 
where a dinner party was expected, and devoured the soup 


prepared for twenty guests, together with eight pounds of 





bread! On another occasion she drank all the coffee prepared 


os 





for seventy-five of her companions in the Saltpétriére! Her 
skull is small, but the propensities predominate, and ali- 
mentiveness is largely developed. Many similar instances 
of voracity are recorded by medical writers. In these cases 
the food passes undigested. You may generally tell those in 
whom this organ is large by the interest they take in the 
table. This organ has been marked as probable, but I now 
consider it established. 


Love or Lirz.—That this fecling is manifested in different 
degress by different individuals is certain, the bravest men 
being sometimes excessively attached to life, while the most 
timid are often indifferent to death. I know a man, in rather 
poor circumstances, who declared that his attachment to life 
was such, that he would rather live in torment for ever than 
suffer annihilation. Another, who was present, and a much 
more fortunate man, said he could not conceive the feeling 
which would lead to such an expression. Dr. Combe had a 
patient who showed extraordinary anxiety about death. In 
her he found an enormous developement of one convolution at 
the base of the middle lobe of the brain, and the skull showed 
a corresponding very deep and distinctly meulded cavity. 
From the situation of the convolution its devclopement can- 
not be ascertained during life. In the Hindoos carelessness 
about the continuance of life is wonderful. It is often neces- 
sary to subject them to punishment in order to induce them 
te take ordinary pains for self-preservation. If fatigued on a 
march, they ask no greater boon than to be allowed to lie 
down and repose with every chance of being devoured by the 
wild beasts, or of being overtaken and slain by the pursuing 
enemy. That species of hypochondria which consists in 
morbid fear of death, is probably produced by a disease of 
this organ. Love of life is strongly manifested in the scene 
between Rob Roy’s wife and Morrison. 


SECRETIVENEsS.—This organ is situated exactly in the 
centre of the lateral part of the cranium, and lies immediately 
above Destructiveness. Dr. Gall, in early youth, was struck 
with the character and form of the head of one of his com- 
panions, who was distinguished for cunning and finesse. Al 
though a staunch friend, he experienced great pleasure in dc- 
ceiving his school-fellows. Dr. Gall says his natural lan- 
guage was absolutely expressive of cunning, and such as we see 
in cats and dogs when in playing they want to give each other 
the slip. At a subsequent period he became acquainted with 
another who was not only cunning but perfidious, and his tem- 
ples swelled out in the.same manner as the last person's. 
His expression was that of a cat watching a mouse. At Vi- 
enna he became acquainted with a physician having a similar 
developement of this region, and he often told Gall that he 
knew no pleasure equal to that of deceiving. He carried his 
tricks so far that the Government warned the public, through 
the medium of the public prints, to beware of him. From 
these facts Gall concluded that there is a primitive tendency 
toward cunning in the human mind, and that its organ is 
situated in the region before described. By a great number 
of observations this conjecture was fully confirmed. 

The various faculties of the mind are liable to involuntary 
activity from internal causes, as well as from external ex- 
citement. Acquisitiveness inspires with strong desire for 
wealth, language for utterance, tone for music. If outward 
expression were given to these feelings as they arise, social 
intercourse would be disfigured with a rude assemblage of 
gross or ridiculous improprieties. There needs some ever- 
prompting feeling to curb in these instinctive impulses until 
the judgement shall decide upon the propriety of utterance. 
This curb is supplied by Secretiveness. Shakspeare, to whom 
I often recur for accurate and striking descriptions of the 
manifestation of feeling, has well portrayed this feature of the 
mind. Iago says: 

‘ Utter my thoughts? Why, say they are vile and false— 
As where ’s that place whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has a breast so pure 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit, 

With meditations lawful ?’ 

Secretiveness is an essential ingredient in a prudent cha- 
racter. It serves as a restraint upon ourselves and a shield 
against the prying curiosity of others. ‘When Napoleon,’ 
says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ thought himself closely observed, he 
had the power of discharging from his countenance all ex- 
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pression save that of an indefinite smile, and presenting to the 
curious investigator the fixed eyes and rigid features of a mar- 
ble bust.’ ‘A fool,’ says Solomon, ‘ uttereth all his mind; 
‘but a wise man keepeth it till afterward.’ Scott’s character 
ef Louis XI. in Quentin Durward is a fine delineation of the 
predominance of this feeling. ‘He was,’ says he, ‘calm, 
crafty, and profoundly attentive to his own interest. He was 
careful in disguising his real sentiments and purposes from 
all who approached him, end frequently used the expressions, 
that ‘the king knew not how to reign who knew not how to 
dissemble ;’ and that ‘ for himself, if he thought his very cap 
knew his secrets he would throw it into the fire.’ Like all 
astutious persons he was as desirous of lovking into the se- 
crets of others as of concealing his own.” 

This organ is found large, as you see, in the bust of Robert 
Bruce. Those who have it very large look upon life as one 
great stratagem, and upon cunning as wisdom. I knew an 
English lady who was very amiable, but who had a stratagem 
for the smallest thing. Pope, according to Lady Montague, 
played the diplomatist about cabbages and turnips, and John- 
son says of him that he hardly drank tea without a stratagem. 
I knew a gentleman, a resident of a village east of Edinburgh, 
fa whom it was very large, and who was so desirous of doing 
every thing secretly that when he had to go to Edinburgh he 
would walk west, without coat, out of the village, and by a 
turn come round to the Edinburgh road, where a person 
would be waiting with the absent part of his clothing. He 
would thus be able to go to Edinburgh without any of the vil- 
lage knowing, and, I suppose, without any of them caring. 
It is said a tailor lived next door with as much secretiveness 
ashe. He long wished to know how this tailor passed his 
time, but could not Icarn till one night he fixed a ladder, got 
to the top of the house, removed two or three tiles, and saw 
him at work in his garret. 

Secretiveness is large in the English, who seclude them 
selves and surround their houses and gardens with high walls, 
and are reserved about their history or affairs. It is small in 
the French, who are very communicative, and pass most of 
their lives in public. When Secretiveness is large, joined to 
small Conscientiousness, it prompts to lying ; joined to large 
Acquisitiveness, it prompts to stealing. Merchants in whom 
it predominates, and whose circumstances are decliving, fre- 
quently conceal their difficulties from their family till bank- 
ruptcy bursts upon them like an explosion. They then plead 
as an excuse for their conduct a regard for the feelings of their 
relatives, but the real springs of their conduct are overween- 
ing Self-esteem, which hates to acknowledge misconduct or 
misfortune, and inordinate Secretiveness, which is instinc- 
tively averse from candid communication. 

Humor is a combination of wit and Secretivencss. Hence 
the English and Italians, in whom this organ is large, are 
very fond of it. The French, in whom it is small, think hu- 
mor buffoonery, and cannot appreciate it. It gives authors 
the power of hiding the plot till its denouement. Its size in 
La Fontaine is enormous. It is large in artists and actors. 
It enables actors to conceal their real characters and put forth 
the natural Janguage of the assumed one, and without this the 
words might be repeated, but they would not be charged with 
the required feeling. 

This is the head of Ana Ross, in whom, as you sec, Se- 
cretiveness and Firmness are very greatly developed. She 
practised various deeeptions for the purpose of exciting sym- 
pathy and obtaining relief; but her impositions being dis- 
covered she was discarded. She was shortly afterward ad- 
mitted into Richmond Hospital with her wrist severely ul- 
cerated. Dr. Carmichael and others attended her, but no 
remedial course seemed to afford relief. At length the dis- 
ease became so bad that amputation was proposed and sub- 
mitted to without flinching. On examining the arm after 
ward it was found full of needles which she had purposely 
stuck there. It is said that she appeared more mortified at 
the discovery of the trick than afflicted by the lossof her arm. 
They did not inform her of the discovery till after she had re- 
covered, and when they did it struck her to the ground. I 
saw the woman after the amputation had been performed. 

The natural language of Secretiveness is a furtiveness of 
look, a soft manner of speech, from suppression of other fac- 
ulties or propensities, a close mouth, and eyes partly closed, 
leaving as small a chink as possible, enabling the owner to 





look out but preventing the world from lodhing in. Here is 
a French drawing called ‘ Hush:’ the mouth is shut and the 
finger upon the lip, but the designer, being ignorant of natural 
language, has left the eyes wide open. Nature never makes 
such mistakes. Observe this portrait of Fouché, Napoleon’s 
Minister of Police, with his firmly closed lips and half shut 
eyes. an 

AcQuIsiTIVeNgss:—This organ is situated above the fore 
part of Secretiveness, reaching, however, further forward. 
To prevent mistakes bear in mind that it is backward and 
downward from Causality. 

Metaphysicians do not admit that the desire to acquire is 
a primitive faculty of the mind. Love of property, they say, 
is merely a habit originating in the love of enjoyment, and af- 
terward transferred by association to the means of procuring 
the enjoyment—which is as rational as to say that a man’s 
love of a good dinner becomes, by long indulgence, love of a 
knife“and fork. Lord Kaimes, however, who wrote from ob- 
servation, recognises this faculty. ‘Man,’ says he, ‘is a 
hoarding animal, having an appetite for storing up things of 
use.’ Gall discovered it by comparing the heads of the peas- 
ants, whom he used to invite tohis house, and who made him 
their confidant. He found some notorious for petty larcenies, 
and proud of their superior savoir-faire—others, who would 
rather starve than even partake of what their companions had 
stolen: in the first he noticed this part of the head to be much 
developed—in the last, to be comparatively small. 

There are many periods of life in which we cannot labor, 
as sickess and old age. Now, if we were content with satis- 
fying our present wants, and had no disposition to lay up 
property, what would become of us in the time of need 1— 
This faculty prompts us to accumulate, to store our surplus. 
By its aid, too, we gather around us the comforts, conven- 
iences or elegancies of life, which are parts of wealth. 

This is the skull of Tardy, the notorious pirate. You sec 
this organ immensely developed. This is the head of Hea- 
man, executed at Edinburgh for piracy and murder. You 
perceive a great developement of this organ. He saw a num- 
ber of dollars put on board the ship in which he sailed ; they 
excited his cupidity and haunted his imagiaation so much, 
that he did not rest until he had persuaded his ship-mates 
to assist him to take possession of the vessel. They did so, 
but were unable to manage it, and consequently it ran ashore 
on the coast of Scotland, and they were immediately arrested. 
This organ, as you may perceive, is very large in Hare, who 
murdered people for the purpose of selling their bodies. Ow- 
ing to its large size in notorious robbers it has been called the 
organ of theft. This is just as appropriate as to call the 
stomach the organ of gluttony. Thieving is a manifest 
abuse of a propensity obviously given for wise and benevolent 
purposes. 

In this, the skull of Agnes Clark, who assisted her husband 
to murder a number of persons for the sake of robbing them, 
it is very large. In the skull of Robert Bruce you perceive it 
comparatively small. 

You have all heard of Robert Owen. That gentleman 
maintains that the institution of private property is wrong. 
Now, in his head this organ is very small, and benevolence 
large. And he has expended a property of £90,000 sterling, 
or between $400,000 and $500,000, in attempting to carry 
out his schemes of benevolence. 

When Acquisitiveness and Benevolence are both large, the 
individual will show his kindness by personal exertions, by 
giving advice, by imparting the results of experience, rather 
than by giving money. Self-esteem and Acquisitiveness large, 
with Benevolence small, constitute the really selfish character. 
But a person in whom this organ is large, may acquire for the 
very purpose of gratifying large benevolence; and though ea- 
ger in acquiring, have a hand open as day to melting charity. 

Acquisitiveness is large in the Anglo-Saxon race, and this 
accounts for the eager pursuit and vast accumulation of wealth 
for which it is distinguished. We see around us overwhelm- 
ing evidence of this organ’s activity. For untold ages this 
vast country was inhabited by Indians, and a few personal or- 
naments and war instruments were almost the whole extent 
of their accumulations. The British race appeared—and 
cities rose, apd roads were constructed, and the comforts and 
convenjences of life were gathered, where the wild beasts had 
been chased by men almost as wild. ° 
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This propensity takes its direction from the other faculties. 
Combined with Destructiveness, it leads to crimes of violence 
for gain; combined with Secretiveness, it indaces crimes of 
fraud; combined with large Ideality, Construetiveness and 
Form, it stimulates to collections in works of art, as painting 
and statuary ; with large Eventuality, to collections of books, 
especially of history, memoirs and travels; with large Indi- 
viduality, to collections of shells, insects and other specimens 
of natural history ; with Veneration large, to the collection of 
antiques ; combined with large Self-esteem, it produces a dis- 
position to acquire and hoard; combined with large Appro- 
bativeness, it leads to admiration of the rich, and, if Consci- 
entiousness and Benevolence be deficient, to contempt of the 
poor. 

Acquisitiveness is small in the skulls of the Caribs, who 
never manifested any propensity to theft, and who always in- 
sisted, says Rochester, in his History of the Antilles, when 
robbed, that the crime was committed by a Christian. It is 
small in the Negroes, who are not muth disposed to theft; 
and Gall says, that among the Spanish troops he found it 
small in the Arragonese and Castilians, and lying and stealing 
were unusual among them. Itislarge in the Kalmucks, who 
are incorrigible thieves. Dr. Spurzheim tells us that a young 
Kalmuck brought to Vienna by Count Stahrenberg became 
melancholy, because his confessor had forbidden him to steal. 
Seeing this he was permitted to do so on cendition that he 
should give back what he had stolen. The young man profited 
by this permission, stole the confessor’s watch during high 
mass, but joyfully returned it when mass was over. 

This faculty when predominant is never satisfied. Its plea- 
sure consists in acquiring—and this explains a puzzle in hu- 
man nature which has attracted much attention. Men, on 
retiring from business, instead of finding that repose which 
they sought, that comfort and enjoyment toward which they 
had long looked forward with glowing anticipation, are rest- 
less and dissatisfied. Man’s happiness cansists in the ac- 
tivity of his faculties ; and when this organ is large the other 
organs become habituated to work with it in associated ac- 
tivity. Taken away from the business which has constituted 
the daily stimulus of mind, there is a craving which nothing 
in retirement can satisfy. But when the moral and intellect- 
ual faculties predominate, the individual can glide easily and 
pleasantly from business to private life. 

Sometimes this organ is so large that individuals in good 
circumstances give way to the temptation to steal. A bar- 
rister of Edinburgh was convicted of stealing books—and 
similar cases are on the records of all courts. A gentleman 
in good circumstances always pocketed, if possible, some sil- 
ver spoons when he dined out, He was at last detected by 
the handle of a soup ladle peering out of his pocket. 

This organ sometimes becomes diseased. Esquirol men- 
tions a Knight of Malta who became addicted to theft in con- 
sequence of disease, and who not unfrequently refreshed him- 
self in coffee-houses, and instead of paying, put the cup, sau- 
cer.and spoon in his pocket and walked away. Aerel men- 
tions a young man who manifested an irresistible propensity 
to steal after receiving a wound in the temple. 

The organ is found in animals. They have notions of pri- 
vate property. After a winter’s absence, the stork will re- 
turn to the same steeple, the swallow to the same roof, and 
the nightingale to the same nest which they before occupied. 
Vimont remarks that it is large in the fox, ourang-outang and 
cat. He mentions two cats, in one of which it was small, 
and in the other large.’ The first would notsteal except when 
very hungry; the other would do so on all occasions. He on 
one occasion gorged it with as much fish as it would eat, and 
then left it in the room where a piece of veal was on the table : 
on coming in shortly after, he found that the cat had stolen it. 

In observing this organ you must bear in mind that it is 
partly coverei by the temporal muscle, and that allowance 
must be made for this muscle’s thickness, which may be 
pretty accurately ascertained by putting the hand on the tem- 
ple while the individual opens and shuts his mouth. . 
It is difficult to describe the natural language of this fac- 
ulty; but after once seeing it well manifested it is not soon 
forgotten; when predominant it gives a lean, hungry, mean 
aspect, a one-sided, creeping, sneaking look, half-shut eyes 
and closed mouth. To use a common expression, such 8 man 





seems as if he could skin a flint. His hands often go out at 
the side as if bent upon grasping something. ; 
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For the New-Yorker. {| What religion is to the individual mind, that it is to the 


ISABEL. mind of a whole people. This alone es it lofty and 

Wirx eyes upturned to the golden light, strong. Without this it sinks into weakness and degrada- 
. A lovely maiden lay— tion. Its intellectual F sn its courage, its Hoerty. are no 

; amed sufficient security. cannot preserve its elevation. 

—— et erent 1 — - ght These, though noble in themselves, 4. not of sufficient power 
Throug: atine at clase of cay; to maintain the whole rational mind ennobled. It is neces- 


One hectic spot, like a crimson leaf 
Just fallen from blushing rose— 

Like crimson leaf, of date most brief— 
O’er her cheek a strange lustre throws. 


Her lips are parted—she murmurs low ; 
Bend softly, and catch the sound 

In its softest flow, while a deepening glow 
On the face of the maid is found: 

** He said he would come—and hark! I hear 

His tread on the manble floor ; 

It draws not near—ah me! I fear 
I never shall see him more! 


“ He said he would come ; and when morning broke, 
I watched by the trysting tree 
Where his vows were spoke—the lone old oak, 


sary that men should have before their minds some object of 
regard and desire, of which they fall infinitely short; that so 
they may be admonished to arouse themselves, and advance 
their nature. Their spirit is beset with many insidious foes ; 
and it is not possible for them, by any vigilance of their own, 
to guard and protect themselves from their wily assault. But 
while they exalt themselves in the highest strength they be- 
come secure; for those betraying weakness cease to have any 
power over them. 

The character of nations seems borne down by a fatal power. 
The great principles of opinion and passion which have sus- 
tained them for a. period sink away, and none succeed in their 
place. The very progress of their matuyser intelligence ad- 
vances them beyond the noble errors of their uninstructed 
youth. There is then no principle which can save them 
from decay coming on, but religion. In their highest state of 
intelligence, here is an object which commands the adoration 
of reason. In their decay and fall of spirit, here is a passion 
which can enter the sunk and languishing heart, and rekindle 


With its branches waving free ; ‘ and renovate its strength. In the flow of overwhelming luxury, 
And I watched by the light of the glittering star here is a principle of power to contend against the enchant- 
That gems the brow of even— ments of sense, and to cast out the madness of the grosser 
: passions. Here is a spirit which can enter every house, can 
Love's own bright star, that gleams afar, tell pleasure of its folly and wealth of its vanity, which can 
At the twilight hour, in heaven. address itself to every heart, and chastise in each single 


breast the universal depravity. 

How utterly have those nations fallen who have been with- 
out religion! How have those declined and suffered who have 
corrupted their religion! We feel that we have yet some 
strength with which to contend against the threatening de- 
cays that creep in upon the further periods of a nation’s ex- 
istence. But of that strength how much do we owe to the 
vigor in which our religion has been maintained among us ? 
How much of it would be left, if we should ever suffer that re- 


‘Low, mournful voices are whispering near, 
‘ Alas for the dying girl!’ 
Their sighs I hear, and I feel the tear, 
As they part each clustering curl. 
Not yet—not yet !—I must see him again, 
Ere is quench’d life’s glimmering ray ; 
I must see him again, then burst the chain, 


And away from this earth, away! ligion unhappily to decay ? 
: In the laws, the manners, the philosophy, the literature of 
“To gaze once more in those earnest eyes— H a Nase! cen ar deepal 
Te hear him breathe my nam a people, the influence of high religious feelings will be traced, 


unobtrusively but powerfully diffusing itself through every 
part of their welfare. How much of the happiness of a peo- 
ple, of the purity and dignity of its manners, arises from that 

lomestic virtue which religionalone can guard. Their public 


I could break earth-ties, and seek the skies, 
If one word from my Albert came!” 
The aspen branches dance in the breeze, 


ee institutions must be actuated by the same spirit. Their lit- 

eae ao sm a is archi erature will take a character, indirectly, from this source. 
ae yan ing trees, If the thoughts of the people be high and pure, their whole 

A horseman, hurrying on! literature will maintain the same tenor. Their philosophy 


especially, which continually draws near to religion—which 
weds itself to their morality—which is constantly derived anew 
from the highest faculties of their intelligence—their philoso- 
phy will be lofty or low, a science oftruth or of falsehood, as 
their whole mind is more or less influenced and governed b 


The chamber is gained ;—what means this gloom? 
And where his Isabel ? 

What means this gloom ?—why this darkened room? 
Ah! thes? sad, wan features tell! 


He has clasped her hand, he has kissed brow these high doctrines and feelings. In truth, what philosophy 
, 


of morals can there be which does not derive its character di- 


And is kneeling by her side; rectly from this source? Nothing but abasement and degrada- 
She hears his vow, and her name breathed low— tion of the whole moral nature of man can follow the moment 
And Isabel has died! J.C. || morality is made independent of this connexion. It were 


better to leave man without speculation at all upon this sub- 
ject, than to exhibit to him himself bereft of his highest ca- 
pacity, and to persuade him that this is the faithful picture 
of that being which he was created. Even that science 
which seems less immediately connected with this part of our 
nature, physical science, is in a thousand ways ‘linked to it, 
and owes to it its noblest character. For itis not the subject- 
matter itself that constrains the mind to an inevitable course, 
but the mind, according to its own character, selects the mat- 
ter of its knowledge. The highest researches of this science 
are those which are connected with the great principles that 
govern the natural world; and to these the mind seems called 
full as much by that secret moral feeling which accompanies 
the sublimer contemplations of nature, as by its own intellect- 
ual tendency. Nor is it possible to conceive of the mind of 
Newton investigating the laws of the universe, without be- 
lieving that his great studies had to himself their highest com- 
mendation, while he believed himself permitted, in pursuing 
them, to become, in some part, an interpreter of that divine 
wisdom which has framed and governs the world. 


In these inquiries we are accustomed to speak of the light 
of nature in comparison with the light of revelation, and to 
speak of the theological doctrines of which our human reason 
gives us assurance. Such expressions as these may easily 
lead to important error, and do, indeed, seem often to have 
been misconceived and misemployed. What those truths are 
which human reason, unassisted, would discover to us on 
these subjects, it is impossible for us to know, for we have 
never seen it left absolutely to itself. Instruction, more or 
less, in wandering tradition, or in express, full, and recorded 
revelation, has always accompanied it; and we have never 
had other experience of the human mind than as exerting its 
powers under the light of imparted knowledge. In 
circumstances, all that can be properly meant by those ex- 
pressions which regard the power of the mind to 
guide, to enlighten, or to satisfy itself in these great inquiries 


~ 


INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 

Retie1on in the human mind is apt to decline in two dif- 
ferent ways. It degencrates into fanatic superstition or into 
a cold speculative philosophy. Both these are averse from 
its proper nature; but, perhaps the last most so; for the first 
is Bae excess, and the last is defect. The excesses of the 
first startle men, and warn them back; but the cold, specu- 
lative faith seems almost to recommend itself to an intellectual 
age. It looks like reason purifying religious belief, while she 
takes no more than she can comprehend. Yet it is an in- 
clination of the mind to atheism, for it is a loosening of it 
from thé bond of its full religious obligation. How shall we 
pretend to say that we will bring to this service our intellect- 
ual and not our moral being? That we will know what is to 
be known, and believe as far as undoubted evidence con- 
strains our conviction? But that our heart, our whole spirit 
of passion and a shall remain exempt from the same in- 

.° If our minds owe any thing to God, they owe all. 
Their rational intelligence is required to the highest use of its 
intelligent powers, when it is called upon to know the truths 
which religion teaches, and on which it rests. The greatest 
object of t is presented to the understanding. But, at 
the same moment, greatest object of affection is offered 
to the soul. And it is as absurd and self-contradictory to our 
nature, not to feel, as it is, when truth is unfolded clearly be- 
fore us, not to understand. 

The mere consideration of the constitution of the human 
mind is sufficient to show what is the relation that religion 
bears to the whole. It is the vital principle of the whole be- 
ing. It is like the soul of the soul. By it all the other pow- 
ers and feelings‘are reduced to their right place and subor- 
dination. Without it the whole mind is disturbed and thrown 
into disorder. Hence only are derived true magnanimity and 
wisdom. Hence only the affections are purified and sublimed. 
Hence only the passions receive their law. 











is, not that it can be the discoverer of truth, but that, with 
the doctrines of truth set before it, it is able to deduce argu» 
ments from its own independent sources which confirm it in 
their belief; or that, with truth and error proposed to its 
choice, it has means, to a certain extent, in its own power, of 
distinguishing one from the other. For ourselves, we may 
understand easily that it would be impossible for us so to shut 
out from our minds the knowledge which has been poured in 
upon them from our earliest years, in order to ascertain what 
self-left reason could find out. Yet this much we are able to 
do in the speculations of our philosophy. We can inquire in 
this light, what are the grounds of evidence which nature and 
reason themselves offer for belief in the same truths. A like 
remark must be extended to the morality which we seem 
now to inculcate from the authority of human, reason. We 
no longer possess any such independent morality. The spirit 
of a higher, purer moral law than man could discover has 
been breathed over the world, and we have grown up in the 
air and the light of a system so congenial to the highest feel- 
ings of our human nature, that the wisest spirits among us 
have sometimes been tempted to forget that its origin is di- 
vine. Blackwood’s Magazine for April. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
LINES TO THE PORTRAIT OF A CHILD. 
Tuy lip hath a curl of winning grace, 
And a smile is spread o’er thy cherub fase ; 
And thine cye hath a look of artless glee, 
Meet for the features of infancy ; 
And thy silken tresses in beauty fall 
Round thy temples fair, like a coronal. 
How much like life !—Can it really be 
Only the canvass that smiles on me? 
Oh, well hath the painter’s skill portrayed 
Thy fairy figure in light and shade ! 
So well, that I list for thy laughing tone, 
And look for thy fingers to grasp my own, 
And hear thy wishes for some gay toy, 
In thy gentle accents, my fair-haired boy ; 
And thy tiny hands seem spread in glee, 
To thy play-mates in their revelry. 
Picture !. thou tellest of beauty rare: 
Cheek of the rose-tint, and forehead fair, 
Eyes that are glad with their own pure light; 
May they be ever as calm and bright! 
Boy! as thy years roll swiftly on, 
When childhood’s visiens and hopes are gone, 
Look on thine image, and strive to be 
Guileless and pure, as in infancy. 


M.N.M. 





Tue Passion To Grow Ricu.—The desire of advancing 


'Y || one’s self in the world is a natural and even an honecrable de- 


sire. But he who acts upon it, having his mind still intent 
in desire upon the acquisition of money, and therefore feeling 
gratefully all the acquisitions he makes, is soon led to look 
upon the growing amount of his property as something excel- 
lent in itself, even beyond and independently of the service to 
which he can apply it. He has exerted, for this end, the 
whole power of his mind—his talents, his genius, have been 
devoted to bring together this amount—to win it from the 
strife of the world. He looks, therefore, with self-compla- 
cency on the amount he has gained, because it bears witness 
to him of his talents, his genius; it is the trophy which sig- 
nalizes his success. In this way the man is identified with 
his property: he sees in it all his exertions, perils, watchings 
—his sleepless nights, his anxieties, his struggles, are all cm- 
bodied to him in that amount of property; and in this, which 
is the fruit of his whole past life, he still possesses that past 
life in the present. Is it not even so? 

Analogous to this is the passion with which he looks on- 
ward to the future. He carries into it his own desire of en- 
terprize and achievement. He conceives projects by which 
far greater wealth may be realized. He asks these acces- 
sions not from fortune, but from his own genius and skill, 
commanding fortune. He imagines and weighs various pro- 
jects which suggest themselves to hisimagination. He seizes 
upon some one more bold than the rest, and in which his san- 
guine thought and his trust in his own judgement and skill 
promise him magnificent results. He engages in it, and, 
while time slowly brings forth the birth of the enterprise, 
his whole passion of hope and fear is intent upon the 
issue. It is thus that, in such undertakings, the passion en- 
gaged is not simply measured to the fruit which is to be reaped 
from it, but the man gives himself whole to his enterprise, and 
feels, in the issue, not merely property at stake, but his own 
energy and power. Is it not even so? 

Were some simpleton to ask us to explain how any man 
should give himself up so eagerly and passionately to a state 
of mind which is full of anxiety, fear and pain, we should say 
—oracularly—the explanation is to be sought in a law of our 
nature, which makes passionate desire of all kinds agreeable 
to the mind. Languor only, and the want of interest, are 
painful and insupportable; but the most eager aud anxious 
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passions, howevet they may be mixed with fear or pain, are 
grateful, by the excited state of hope, desire and power which 
they bring into the mind. It is by such passions that he is 
drawn on who engages in intent speculations fur the augment- 
ation of property. When they succeed, the amount which he 
adds to his former amount is to him of the nature of a truumph. 
When they fail, the loss he incurs is to him of the nature of a 
defeat. And thus, his whole amount of property continually 
varying, and being t0 a cettain extent in continual hazard, hi 

mind constantly revolves it, viewing it under all aspects, as it 
actially is, as it may be greater or less. It is as an image 
continually befure him—with which hs is constantly connect- 
ing intenser passion and feeling, not only in failure and suc- 
cess, but in every variation of hope and fear. He sees in it 
that to which he has lived, and for which he is to live. His 
other desires have ceased—his other passions are extinct. He 
has transfused his whole being into one object, and. with that 
he seems to live and die. Blackwood. 


From the Knickerbocker for May 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
A THIRD PSALM OF LIFE.—BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

Wuen the hours of Day are numbered, 
And the Voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered, 
To a holy, calm delight— 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall: 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 

The beloved ones, the true-hearted, 
Come to visit me once more. 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife; 

By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life! 


They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore, 





wn Folded their pale hands so meekly— 


Spake with us on earth no more! 


And with them the Being beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saiut in heaven. 
With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, . 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine; 
And she sits and gazes at me, 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars so still and saint-like 
Looking downward from the skies. 
Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 
Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 


From the Knickerbocker for May. 
SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


BY GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. 


Havine pitched my tent, probably for the remainder of my 
days, in the neighborhood of Sleepy Hollow, I am tempted to 
give some few particulars concerning that spell-bound region; 
especially as it has risen to historic importance, under the 
pen of my revered friend and master, the sage historian of 
the New Netherlands. Beside, I find the existence of the 
place has been held in question by the many; who, judging 
from its odd name, and from the odd stories current among 
the vulgar concerning it, have rashly deemed the whole to be 
a fanciful creation, hke the Lubber Land of mariners. 1 
must confess there is some apparent cause for doubt, in.con- 
sequence of the coloring given by the worthy Diedrich to his 
descriptions of the Hollow; who, in this instance, has de- 
parted a little from his usually sober if not severe style; be- 
guiled, very probably, by his predilection for the haunts of his 
youth, and by acertain lurking taint of romance, whenever 
any thing connected with the Dutch was to be described. I 
shall endeavor to make up for this amiable error on the part 
of my venerable and venerated friend by presenting the reader 
with a more precise and statistical t of the Hollow— 
though [ am not sure that I shall not to lapse, in the 
end, into the very error I am speaki , 80 potent is the 
witchery of the theme. 

I believe it was the very peculiarity of its name, and the 
idea of something mystic ideane connected with it, that 
first led me, in my boyish ramblings, into Sleepy Hollow.— 
The character of the valley seemed to answer to the — : 
the slumber of past ages apparently rei over it; it 
not awakened > the stir o “ated gah had put all 
the rest of the world in a bustle. Here reigned good old 





long-forgotten fashions; the men were in homespun garbs, 
evidently the product of their own farms, and the manufac- 
ture of their own wives; the women were in primitive short 
gowns and petticoats, with the venerable sun-bonnets of Hol- 
land origin. 
small farms, each consisting of a little w end corn-field ; 
an orchard of sprawling, gnarled apple-trees, and a garden, 
where the rose, the maringold and the hollyhock were per- 
mitted to skirt the domains of the capacious cabbage, the 
aspiring pea, and the portly pumpkin. Each had its prolific 
little mansion, teeming with children; with an old hat nailed 
against the wall for the house-keeping wren; a motherly hen, 
under a coop on the giass-plot, clucking to keep around her 
a brood of vagrant chickens ; a’cool stone well, with the moss- 
covered bucket suspended to the long balancing pole, accord- 
ing to the antediluvian idea of hydraulics; and its spinning- 
wheel humming within doors, the patriarchal music of home 
manufacture, 

The Hollow at that time was inhabited by families which 
had existed there from the earliest times, and which, by fre- 
quent intermarriage, had so interwoven as to make a 
kind of hatural commonwealth. As the families had grown 
larger, the furms had grown smaller, every new generation 
requiring a new subdivision, and few thinking of swarming 
from the native hive. In this way, that happy golden mean 
had been produced, so much extolled by the poets, in which 
there was no gold, and very little silver. One thing which 
doubtless contributed to keep up this amiable mean was a 
general repugnance to serdid labor. The sage inhabitants of 
Sleepy Hollow had read in their Bible, which was the only 
book they studied, that labor was originally inflicted upon man 
asa punishment of sin. They regarded it, therefore, with 
pious abhorrence, and never humiliated themselves to it but 
in cases of extremity. There seemed, in fact, to be a league 
and covenant against it, throughout the Hollow, as against a 
common enemy. Was any one compelled, by dire necessity, 
to repair his house, mend his fences, build a barn, or get ina 
harvest, he considered it a great evil, that entitled him to 
call in the assistance of his friends. He accordingly pro- 
claimed a ‘ bee,’ or rustic gathering ; whereupon all his neigh- 
bors hurried to his aid, like faithful allies ; attacked the task 
with the desperate energy of lazy men, eager to overcome a 
job; and when it was accomplished, fell to eating and drink- 
ing, fiddling and dancing, for very joy that so great an amount 
ef labor had been vanquished, with so little sweating of the 
brow. 

Yet let it not be supposed that this worthy community was 
without its periods of arduous activity. Let but a flock of 
wild pigeons fly across the valley, and all Sleepy Hollow was 
wide awake in an instant. The pigeon season had arrived! 
Every gun and net was forthwith in requisition. The flail 
was thrown down on the barn fluor; the spade rusted in the 
garden; the plough stood idle in the furrow ; every one was 
to the hill-side, and stubble-field, at day-break, to shoot or en- 
trap the pigeons, in their periodical migrations. 

So, likewise, let but the word be given that the shad were 
ascending the Hudson, and the worthies of the Hollow were 
to be seen launched in boats upon tue river; setting great 
stakes, and stretching their nets, like gigantic spider-webs, 
half across the stream, to the great annoyance of navigators. 
Such are the wise provisions of Nature, by which she equal- 
izes rural affairs. A laggard at the plough is often extremely 
industrious with the fowling-piece and fishing net ; and when- 
ever a man is an indifferent farmer, he is apt to be a first-rate 
spor For catching shad and wild pigeons, there were 
none throughout the country to compare with the lads of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

As I have observed, it was the dreamy nature of the name 
that first beguiled me, inthe holiday rovings of boyhood, into 
this sequestered region. I shunned, however, the populous 
parts of the Hollow, and sought its retired haunts, far in the 
foldings of the hills, where the Pocantico * winds its wizard 
stream,’ sometimes silently and darkly, through solemn wood- 
lands; sometimes sparkling between grassy borders, in fresh 
green meadows ; sometimes stealing along the feet of rugged 
hights, under the balancing sprays of beech and chestnut trees. 
A thousand crystal springs, with which this neighborhood 
abounds, sert dewn from the hill-sides their whimpering rills, 
as if to pay tribute to the Pocantico. In this stream I firs: 
essayed my unskillful hand at angling. I loved to loiter 
along it, with red in hand, watching my float as it whirled 
amid the eddies or drifted into dark holes, under twisted roots 
and sunken logs, where the largest fish are apt to lurk. I 
delighted to follow it into the brown recesses of the woods— 
to throw by my fishing gear, and sit upon rocks beneath tow- 
ering oaks and clambering grape-vines—bathe my feet in the 
cool current, and listen to the summer breeze playing among 
the tree-tops. My boyish fancy clothed all nature around me 
with ideal charms, and peopled it with the fairy beings I had 
read of in poetry and fable. Here it was I gave full scope to 
my incipient habit of day-dreaming, and to a certain prepen- 
sity to weave up and tint sober realities with my own whims 
and imaginings, which has sometimes made life a little too 
much like an Arabian tale to me, and this ‘working day 
— rather like a region of a a 

great gathering place of Slee ow, in those days, 
was the church. Te stood outside of the Hi , near the 








great highway; one green bank, shaded by trees, with the 





















































The lower part of the —- was cut up into}| the 


Pocantioo sweeping round it, and emptying itself into a 
cious mill- coe that time, the Sleepy Hollow Gack 
ly place of worship for a wide neighborhood. It 
rable edifice, partly of stone and partly of brick, 

ving been brought from Holland, in the early 
days of ince, before the arts in the New Netherlands 
could aspire to such a fabrication. On a stone above the 
porch were inscribed the names of the founders, Frederick 
Filipsen, a mighty patroon of-the olden time, who reigned 
over a wide extent of this neighborhood, and held his seat of 
power at Yonkers; end his wife, Katrina Van Courtlandt, of 
the no less potent line of the Van Courtlandts of Croton, who 
lorded it over a great part of the Highlands. 

The capacious pulpit, with its wide-spreading sounding- 
board, were likewise early importations from Holland—as 
also the communion-table, of massive form and curious fabric. 


The same might be said of a weather-cock, perched on the top 
of the belfry, and which was considered orthodox in all windy 
matters, until a small tical rival was set up, on 


other end of the church, above the chancel. This latter bore, 
and still bears, the initials of Frederick Filipsen, and assumed 
great airs in uence. The usual contradiction ensued 
that always exists among church weather-cocks, which can 
never be brought to agree as to the point from which the wind 
blows, having doubtless acquired, from their position, the 
Christian propensity tu schism and controversy. 

Behind the church, and sloping up a gentle acclivity, was 
its capacious burying-ground, in which slept the earliest fa- 
thers of this rural neighborhood. Here were tomb-stones of 
the rudest sculpture, on which were inscribed, in Dutch, the 
names and virtues of many of the first settlers, with their por- 
traitures curiously in similitude of cherubs. Long 
rows of grave-stones, side by side, of similar names, but va- 
rious dates, showed that generation after generation of the 
same families had followed each other and ~ garnered to- 
gether in this last gathering-place of kindred. 


Let me speak of this quiet grave-yard with all due reve- 
rence, for I owe it amends for the heedlessness of my boyish 
days. I blush to acknowledge the thoughtless frolic with 
which, in company with other whipsters, I have sported 
within its sacred bounds, during the intervals of worship; 
chasing butterflies, plucking wildflowers, or vieing with each 
ether who could leap over the tallest tomb-stones; until 
checked by the stern voice of the sexton. 

The congregation was, in those days, of a really rural cha- 
racter. City fashions were as yet unknown, or unregarded, 
by the country people of the neighborhood. Steamboats 
not as yet abel town with country. A weekly market- 
boat from Tarrytown, the ‘ Farmer’s Daughter,’ navigated by 
the worthy Gabriel Requa, was the only communication be- 
tween all these parts and the metropolis. A rustic belle in 
those days considered « visit to the city in much the samo 
light aa one of our modern fashionable ladies regards a visit 
to Europe: aa event that may possibly take place once in the 
course of a life-time, but to be hoped for, rather than expect- 
ed. Hence the array of the cougregation was chiefly after 
the primitive fashions existing in Sleepy Hollow; or if, by 
chance, there was a departure from the Dutch sun-bonnet, or 
the apparition of a bright gown of flowered calico, it caused 
quite a sensation throughout the church. As the dominie 
generally preached by the hour, a bucket of water was provi- 
dently placed on a bench near the doot, in summer, with a 
tin cup beside it, for the solace of those who might be athirst, 
either from the heat of the weather, or the drouth of the 
sermon. 

Around the pulpit, and behind the communion-table, sat the 
elders of the church—reverend, gray-headed, leathern-visaged 
men, whom I regarded with awe, as so many apostles. They 
were stern in their sanctity, kept a vigilant eye upon my gig- 
gling companions and myself, and shook a rebuking finger at 
any boyish device to relieve the tedi of compulsory 
devotion. Vain, however, were all their efforts at vigilance. 
Scarcely had the preacher held forth for half an hour on one, 
of his interminable sermons, than it seemed as if the 
influence of Sleepy Hollow breathed into the place: ong 
one the congregation sank into slumber ; the sanctifed \ 
leaned back in their pews, spreading their handkerchiefg over 
their faces, as if to keep off the flies; while the locusts in the 
neighboring trees would spin out their sultry summer 
as if in imitation of the sleep-provoking tones of the dor-inie. 








and its church, as I recollect them to have been in the days 
of my mea It was in my,stripling days, when a few 
years ha over my head, Hy revisited them, in 
company with the venerable Diedrich. I shall never forget 
the antiquarian reverence with which that sage excellent 
man contemplated the church. It seemed as if all his pieus 
enthusiasm for the ancient Dutch dynasty swelled within his 
bosom at the sight. The tears stood in his eyes as he te- 
garded the pulpit and the communion-table; even the very 
bricks that come from the mother country, to 
touch a filial chord within his bosom. He almost bowed in 
deference to the stone above the porch, the names 
of Frederick Filipsen and Katrina Van Soutaliupeeting 
it as the linking together of these patronymic names, once so 
famous along the banks of the Hudson; or rather as a key- 
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obscured the modest brown grave-stones, half sunk in earth, 
on which were recorded, in Dutch, the names-of the patri- 
archs of ancient days—the Ackers, the Van Tassels, and the 
Van Warts. As we sat on one of the he re- 


researches up the Hollow. The genius of the place seemed 
to hail its future historian. nature was alive with gratu- 


lation. The quail whistled a greeting from the cornfield; the 
robin caroled a song of praise from the orchard; the loqua- 
cious cat-bird flew from bush to bush with restless wing, pro- 
claiming his approach in every variety of note, and anon 
would whisk about, and perk inquisitively into his face, as if 
to get a knowledge of his physiognomy; the wood-pecker, 
also, tapped a tattoo on the hollow apple-tree, and then 
knowingly round the trunk, to see how the great Died- 

rich relished his salutation; while the ground-squirrel scam- 
along the fence; and occasionally whisked his tail over 

is head, by way of a huzza! 

The worthy Diedrich pursued his researches in the valley 
with characteristic devotion, entering familiarly into the va- 
rious cottages, and gossiping with the simple folk, in the 
style of their own simplicity. I confess my heart yearned 
with admiration, to see so great a man, in his eager quest 
after knowledge, humbly demeaning himself to curry tavor 
with the humblest; sitting patiently on a three-legged stool, 
patting the children, and taking a purring grimalkin on his 
lap, while he conciliated the good will of the old Dutch house- 
wife, and drew from her long ghost stories, spun out to the 
humming accompaniment of her wheel. 

His greatest treasure of historic lore, however, was discov- 
ered in an old goblin-looking mill, situated among rocks and 
water-falls, with clanking wheels, and rushing streams, and 
all kinds of uncouth noises. A horse-shoe, nailed to the door 
to keep off witches and evil spirits, showed that this mill was 
subject to awful visitations. As we approached it, an old 
negro thrust his head, all dabbled with flour, out of a hole 
above the weter-wheel, and grinned, and rolled his eyes, and 
looked like the very hobgoblin of the place. ‘The illustrious 
Diedrich fixed upon him, at once, as the very one to give him 
that invaluable kind of information, never to be acquired from 
books. He beckoned him from his nest, sat with him by the 
hour on a broken mill-stone, by the side of the waterfall, heed- 
less of the noise of the water, and the clatter of the mill; and 
I verily believe it was to his conference with this African sage, 
and the precious revelations of the good dame of the spinning 
wheel, that we are indebted for the surprising though true 
history of Ichabod Crane and the headless horseman, which 
has since astounded and edified the world. 

But I have said enough of the good old times of my youth- 
ful days; let me speak of the Hollow as I found it, ober an 

many years, when it was kindly given me once 
more to revisit the haunts of my: boyhood. It was a genial 
day, as I approached that fated region. The warm sunshine 
was tempered by a slight haze, so as to give a dreamy effect 
to the landscape. Not a breath of air shook the foliage. The 
broad Tappan Sea was without a ripple, and the sloops, with 
drooping sails, slept on its glassy bosom. Columns of smoke, 
from burning brush-wood, rose lazily from the folds of the 
hills on the opposite side of the river, and slowly expanded in 
mid air. The distant lowing of a cow, or the noontide crow- 
ing of a cock, coming faintly to the ear, seemed to illustrate, 
rather than disturb, the drowsy quiet of the scene. 

I entered the Hollow with a beating heart. Contrary to 
my apprehensions, I found it but little changed. The march 

intellect, which had made such rapid strides along every 
river and highway, had not yet, apparently, turned down into 
this favored valley. Perhaps the wizard spell of ancient days 
still reigned over the place, binding up the faculties of the in- 
habitants in happy contentment with things as they had been 
handed down to them from yore. There were the same little 
farms and farm-houses, with their old hats for the house-keep- 
ing wren; their stone wells, moss-covered buckets, and long 
balancing poles. There were the same little rills, whimper- 
ing down to pay their tributes to the Pocantico; while that 
wizard stream still kept on its course, as of old, through 
solemn woodlands and fresh, green meadows. Nor were 
there wantipg joyous holiday boys, to loiter along its banks, 
as I had done—throw their pin-hooks in the stream, or launch 
their mimic barks. [ watched them with a kind of melan- 
cboly pleasure, wondering whether they were under the same 
spell of the fancy that once rendered this valley a fairy land 
tome. Alas! alas! to me every thing now stood revealed in 
its simple reality. The echoes no longer answered with wiz- 
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ollow was broken ! 
I sought the ancient church on the following Sunday. 
There it stood, on its green bank, among the trees; the Po- 
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cantico swept by it in a deep, dark stream, where I had so 
often angled; there expanded the mill-pond, as of old, with 
the cows under the willows on its margin, p in water, 


|} chewing the cud, and lashing the flies from their sides with 


their tails. The hand of improvement, however, had been 
busy with the venerable pile. The pulpit, fabricated in Hol- 
land, had been superseded by one of modern construction, and 
the front of the semi-Gothic edifice was decorated by a semi- 
Grecian portico. Fortunately the two weather-cocks remained 
undisturbed on their perches, at each end of the church, and 
still kept up a diametrical opposition to each other, on all 
points of windy doctrine. 

On entering the church, the changes of time continued to 
be apparent. The elders round the pulpit were men whom I 
had left in the gamesome frolic of their youth, but who had 
succeeded to the sanctity of station of which they once had 
stood so much in awe. What most struck my eye was the 
of the congregation. Instead of 
the primitive garbs of homespun manufacture, and antique 
Dutch fashiap, I beheld French sleeves, French capes, and 
French coliats, and a fearful fluttering of French ribins. 

When the service was ended, I sought the churchyard in 
which I had sported in my unthinking days of boyhood. Sev- 
eral of the modest brown stones, on which were recorded, in 
Dutch, the names and virtues of the patriarchs, had disap- 
peared, and had been succeeded by others of white marble, 
with urns, and wreaths, and scraps of English tomb-stone po- 


etry, marking the intrusion of taste, and literature, and the 


English language, in this once unsophisticated Dutch neigh- 


borhood. 


As i was stumbling about among these silent yet eloquent 
memorials of the dead, I came upon names familiar to me ; 
of those who had paid the debt of nature during the long in- 
terval of my absence. Some I remembered, my companions 
in boyhood, who had sported with me on the very sod under 
which they were now mouldering ; others who in those days 
had been the flower of the yeomanry, figuring in Sunday finery 


on the church green; others, the white-haired elders of the 


sanctuary, once arrayed in awful sanctity around the pulpit, 
and ever ready to rebuke the ill-timed mirth of the wanton 
stripling, who, now a man, sobered by years and schooled by 


vicissitudes, looked down pensively upon their graves. ‘Our 


fathers,’ thought I, ‘ where are they !—and the prophets, do 
they live for ever !’ 

I was disturbed in my meditations by the noise of a troop 
of idle urchins, who came gamboling about the place where I 
had so often gamboled. They were checked, as I and my 


playmates had often been, by the voice of the sexton, a man 
staid in years and demeanor. 
had I met him any where else I should probably have passed 


I looked wistfully in his face; 


him by without remark ; but here I was alive to the traces of 
former times, and detected in the demure features of this 
guardian of the sanctuary the lurking lincaments of one of the 
very playmates I have alluded to. We renewed our acquaint- 
ance. He sat down beside me, on one of the tomb-stones 
over which we had feaped in our juvenile sports, and we 
talked together about our boyish days, and held edifying dis- 


course on the instability of all sublunary things, as instanced 


in the scene around us. He was rich in historic lore, as to 
the events of the last thirty years, and the circumference of 
thirty miles, and from him I learned the appalling revolution 
that was taking place throughout the neighborheod. All this 
I clearly perceived he attributed to the boasted march of in- 
tellect, or rather to the all-pervading influence of steam. He 
bewailed the times when the only communication with town 
was by the weekly market-boat, the ‘ Farmer’s Daughter,’ 
which, under the pilotage of the worthy Gabriel Requa, 
braved the perils of the Tappan Sea. Alas! Gabriel and the 
‘Farmer’s Daughter’ slept in peace. Two steamboats now 
splashed and paddled up daily to the little rural port of Tar- 
rytown. The spirit of speculation and improvement had 
seized even upon that once quiet and unambitious little dorp. 
The whole neighborhood was laid out into town lots. Instead 
of the little tavern below the hill, where the farmers used to 
loiter on market days, and indulge in cider and gingerbread, 
an ambitious hotel, with cupola and verandahs, now crested 
the summit, among churches built in the Grecian and Gothic 
styles, showing the great increase of piety and polite taste in 
the neighborhood. As to Dutch dresses and sun-bonnets, 
they were no longer tolerated, or even thought of; not a 
farmer’s daughter but now went to town for the fashions ; 
nay, acity milliner had recently set up in the village, who 
threatened to reform the heads of the whole neighborhood. 

I had heard enough! I thanked my old play-mate for his 
intelligence, and departed from the Sleepy Hollow church, 
with the sad conviction that I had beheld the last lingerings 
of the good old Dutch times, in this once favored region. If 
any thing were wanting to confirm this impression, it would 
be the intelligence which has just reached me, that a bank is 
about to be established in the aspiring little port just men- 
tioned. The fate of the neighborhood is therefore sealed. I 
see no hope of averting it. The golden mean is at an end. 
The country is suddenly to be deluged with wealth. The 
late simple farmers are to become bank directors, and drink 
claret and champagne; and their wives and daughters to 
figure in French hats and feathers; for French wines and 
French fashions commonly keep pace with paper money. 
How can I hope that even Sleepy Hollow can escape the 








general inundation? In a little while, I fear the slumber of 
ages will be at anend; the strum of the piano will succeed to 
the hum of the spinning-wheel: the trill of the Italian opera 
to the nasal quaver of Ichabod Crane; and the antiquarian 
visitor to the Hollow, in the petulance of his disappointment, 
may pronounce all that I have recorded of that once favore 
region a fable. Grorrrey CRAYON. 








LINES, 

On seeing the Design of a Monument erected a few months since, at 

ount Auburn, over the grave of an only sister. 

BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 

A GENTLE voice, long hushed in death, is sounding in my ear, 
And o’er my sadden’d spirit steals a shadow strange and drear; 
For ah! te me with mournful power this simple sketch is fraught, 
And each faint pencil trace, how link’d with many a bitter thought! 
I gaze until, to dim my sight, the blinding tear-drops start, 
And vanished scenes of other days sweep backward o’er my heart! 


Dear lost one! ’t was no common tic that linked my soul to thine— 
With all a sister’s love I made thy joys and sorrows mine; 

And yet with fonder, firmer clasp our hearts together clung, 

As each loved being was removed that by our side had sprung ; 

For some were in their graves, and some had wandered far away 
Till thou and I alone remained in our old home to play! 

Dear is the memory of those days, when, straying forth together, 
Werested ’neath the chestnut’s shade in summer’s sultry weather ; 
When, hand in hand, we toiled to climb the steep hill’s flowery brow, 
Or plucked the snow-drop at its foot, less delicate than thou! 

Dear is the memory of those hours, when, ’mid the youthful throng, 
Thy voice, the gayest of them all, swelled in the thrilling song ; 
When but te know thy young heart bless’d was ali that mine desired, 
Nor sighed that J was overlooked, so thou wert but admired! 


Oh sister, sistor! might those days—those happy days, once more 
Return, with all the sinless joys that blessed our path of yere, 

Ere sickness from thy check had bid the hue of health depart, 

Or sorrow had subdued and broke thy young and joyous hcart— 

I would give worlds to call thee back froin out that hallowed bed, 
Where, ’mid the honored of the land, thy youthful form is laid! 

Vain wish!—Then rest thee from the cares that o’er thy pathway hung 
And darkly o’er thy sunny years their mournful shadows flung! 

For thou art now where pain is not; thy soul, released from earth, 
Dwells in the radiant spirit-land, the realm that gave it birth ; 

And oh, how peaceful is thy sleep within that mother’s breast, 

“ Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest!” 


Farewell, sweet sister! fare thee well !—whate’er may be iny jot— 
Or bright with joy, or dark with wo, thou ne’er canst be vorgot! 
Still with me in my daily paths thine image seems to glidr—- 

Still in the shadowy land of dreams I wander by thy side— 

Still when I breathe thy name, as lost in sadness! recliae, 

I hear a soft, low voice reply ;—loved sister! is it thine ! 


Farewell !—yet somctimes from thy home. in yon bright ~ orld of bliss, 

Oh, bow thy angel-form to cheer the sorrowing hearis of this ! 

Come—for our burning tears yet fall o’er love’s dissevered chain— 

And teach us how to bear the griefs thou ne’er canst know again! 

Oh tell us, will the ‘ better land’ restore earth’s loved and gone? 

Hast thou rejoined the fair young flower that shared thy natal morn ? 

Thou hast! thou hast !—and we shall mect upon that radiant shore ; 

And joy springs upward in my heart, that we shall part ne more! 
New-York, March, 1839. 





From the South. Lit. Me senger for May. 
CONGRESSIONAL SKETCHES. 
R. H. MENEFEE. 

This gentleman was a representative from Kentucky, and 
first took his seat in Congress at the extra session in 1837. 
During that session he made his debut on the floor of the 
House, on the Sub-Treasury Bill. It was a masterly effort 
and established his reputation as a parliamentary orator. It 
satisfied both parties of the superiority of bis mind, and the 
rank he was likely to hold in the body to which he belonged. 
His fame had not preceded him, and his first effort was as 
unexpected as it was astonishing. Mr. Menefee does not 
appear to be more than thirty years of age; in person, he is 
tall, lean, and meager; his hair is light, but worn very thick 
over the head, which is finely moulded, though he is far from 
being handsome; his face is narrow and long—his mouth un- 
usually wide, and his eyes gray, but full of expression. The 
distinguishing features of his mind are acuteness, strength, 
clearness and fertility. He marshals his arguments with 
much skill, and enforces them with great subtlety and power. 
He has not the imagination or fertility of Prentiss, of whom 
I shall speak presently; but he has more strength, and equal 
power of analysis. His reasoning is logical, but not dry, and 
his topics are selected and his arguments arranged with great 
perspicuity and skill. There is great vigor in his style—hs 
figures are usually strong and appropriate, but sometimes too 
low. His elocution, though not rapid, is easy, his sarcasm 
extremely bitter a ordant and his declamation often rises 
to splendor. I ney@rsaw a person of his age so calm and 
collected, when ssing such a body, as he appears to be. 
He stands self-poised and unmoved by the gaze of the House, 
and generally fixes his keen and sparkling eye on the member 
he is answering, without addressing himself to the Speaker. 
In the famous philippic he delivered a few weeks before the 
closing of the last session, on a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Prentiss, to expel from the House a member, who had pub- 
lighed an offensive article in the Globe, he kept his eye so 
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steadily fixed on his victim, and rolled out his denunciations 
with such biting and terrible effect, that after writhing for 


r some time in apparent agony, and unable any longer to endure 


the torture to which he was subjected, he started up once or 
twice to call Mr. Menefee to order, because he was looking 
at him instead of the Speaker. Mr. Menefee’s manner is al- 
ways carnest and impressive. He seldom or never i 
in the humorous, and is more of the philosopher than the wit. 
As an orator, he is not at all artificial—he neither studies his 
attitudes nor his action; both appear to be natural and appro- 
priate. His voice wants melody of intonation, and descends 
from the higher to the tower notes too rapidly for effect; while 
his cadences are sometimes lost in indistinctness. Mr. Mene- 
fee’s talents are such as to beget the belief, that he will attain 
to high distinction in public life, should he devote himself ex- 
clusively to it; and become as eminent and useful, as a states- 
man, as he now is distinguished as a public speaker. 

The compeer of Mr. Menefee in oratory, is the highly tal- 
ented member from Virginia, 

HENRY A. WISE. 

This gentleman, taough an older member, is not an older 
man than the representative from Kentucky. In person, they 
bear a considerable resemblance to each other. They are 
both lean, almost fleshless—looking like persons in a consum 
tion. Mr. Wise is not quite so tall, nor his hair quite so light 
as that of Mr. Menefee; but his features are more regular, 
and his eye more expressive and eloquent. Mr. Wise wants 
the Shaksperian pile of forehead; but he has great intensity 
of feeling, which compensates in. some degree, for the de- 
ficiency in the imaginative faculty. Mr. Wise’s mind is quick 
and comprehensive; he seizes upon the weak points of his 
opponent's argument, with great facility, and turns them 
against him with much skill and ability. He depends mainly 
upon the native powers of his intellect, which has not been 
very highly cultivated or disciplined. He has not devoted 
much of his time, probably from the necessity of early action, 
to the acquisition of knowledge, but his mind is perhaps more 
vigorous and acute than it would have been, if it had been 
more polished and enriched with other men’s thoughts. He 
thinks for himself, and thinks deeply. His thoughts, though 
not often magnificent or beautiful, are nevertheless original 
and striking. A's a satirist, he has not the delicacy, point 
and polish of the orator of Roanoke, but he has more vigor 
and intensity of indignation in ‘ words that burn,’ and in lan- 
guage which bears the strong coloring of his feelings. Those 
feelings are lofty, honorable and delicate, but excitable. His 
soul seems to loathe and spurn all that is mean and dishonor- 
able in human action. His hatred of vice and political dis- 
honesty and profligacy is innate, and he deals out his denun- 
ciations against those he believes to be guil.y, whetherelevat- 
ed or humble, with indignant and bitter eloquence. His vic- 
tim shivers and writhes beneath his lash. He is bold, fear- 
less, and independent, and throws out his shafts without re- 
gard to the elevated rank which those he aims at may hold in 
the world. His love of country is intense and ardent, and he 
looks upon all whose conduct endangers its liberties or tends 
to cover its character with dishonor, as his enemies, whom it 
is his duty to expose and denounce. There is, however, the 
greatest possible difference between Mr. Wise-on the floor of 
the House, and Mr. Wise in the private circle. A stranger 
would scarcely believethem to be the same individual. While 
addressing the body of which he is a member, he often seems 
to be animated by a species of fury, or by some strong and 
uncontrollable passion—his eyebrows lower, his eyes sparkle 
with indignation, and his whole countenance and actionindicate 
the most violent physical and mental agitation; while surround- 
ed by his friends, and even among strangers, he is mild, affa- 
ble and humorous, producing laughter by his ewn bon mots and 
jokes, and laughing himself at the jokes, wit or anecdotes of 
others. He has a good deal of the irritability of genius, but 
it is seldom displayed, except in the hall of legislation. In 
the domestic circle, he is kind, tender and affectionate, and 
in private, affable and even playful among those with whom 
he is intimately acquainted. Since his first appearance among 
the representatives of the nation, he has undergone a consid- 
erable change. He is, I think, less intemperate and violent 
in his manner and feelings, and has more staidness and dig- 
nity, but not less energy and vehemence. Every one listens 
to him with interest, when he addresses the House, because 
every one is pleased with excitement. Mr. Wise’s talents, 
ardent feelings and boldness of character have given him a 
high rank in the House of Representatives; but he is fortunae 
majoris honos, erectus et acer. Though young, he is an ex- 
pert and able debater—always prepared to attack or defend, 
as the case may require, and never sparing his opponent, 
either in the offensive ord i He wields the battle axe 
and mace, and leaves the small aword and spear to those 
whose ardor is less intense or whose indignation is more con- 
trollable. When Mr. Wise first appeared in the House, some 
seven years ago, it was thought from his voice and manner, that 
he was-an imitator of John Randolph; but it was soon per- 
ceived that he was an original, ont afterwards ascertained 
that he had never seen his sup 


posed model, the great eccen- 
tric of Roanoke. ‘ None but himself can be his paralel.’ He 





ve. 


stands alone, often unsupported, and boldly and manfully 

breasts the fury of party rage, and treats with scorn the de- 

He has great nerve as 
independence 


nunciations of the minions of power. 
well as sensibility, and his fearlessness and i 


‘mand the respec 


ndulges || judgement dictate, 





t even of those who are opposed to him in 
political opinion and who believe him to be wrong. Like all 
men of strong feelings, he is generous as well as brave, and 
he would as readily weep over the misfortunes of @ prostrate 
enemy as over those of a beloved friend. 

Mr. Wise always 5; what his feelings, rather than his 
seems to take a pride in ‘ calling things 
by their right names’—which, as a speaker, gives to what he 
says the effect of sincerity, though it sometimes indicates a 
want of taste. His style is vigorous, but not polished—his 
elocution impressive and easy—his action appropriate and 
not ungraceful—and his voice clear and distinct, and would 
always be audible, if he did not sometimes let it fall too sud- 
denly below the proper pitch, at the close of a sentence. As 
a patriot, a parliamentary speaker, and a legislator, I know 
of no man of his age in this country who can be ranked as his 
equal. Though apparently feeble in health, he is nevertheless 
indefatigable in the’ discharge of his duties, and untiring and 
ceaseless in his efforts to accomplish what he believes to be 
conducive to the glory and prosperity of his country. Such 
a man should always be in the councils of the nation. 

Not less eloquent, but less ambitious of parliamentary dis- 
tinction, is the man he is proud to call his friend— 

S. S. PRENTISS. 

This gentleman made his first appearance at the bar of the 
House, during the extra session of the twenty-fifth Congress, 
in support of his right to a seat in that body as a representa- 
tive from Mississippi. On that occasion he spoke for three 
days, with a force of reasoning, a rapidity and beuuty of elo- 
cution, and a splendor of declamation, that astonished all who 
had the pleasure of hearing him. Mr. Prentiss is small in 
stature, and has a lameness in one of his legs, which compels 
him to resort to the use of a staff, on which he rests his de- 
formed limb when he moves—he is, however, said to possess 
uncommon strength of body, and to have grest vigor of mus- 
cle. His head is large and out of proportion to the rest of 
his frame-—his features are good, and his countenance, though 
not what would be called handsome, is not ugly. He is said 
to be a native of Maine, and commenced life, like most of our 
distinguished men, in poverty. He taught school, while quite 
young, in Mississippi, to which he had removed to seek his 
fortune; afterwards studied law, and soon became eminent at 
the bar, where he has acquired both reputation and wealth. He 
appears to be about thirty years ofage. Mr. Prentiss has all 
the elements of the orator in him; his mind possesses great 
fertility and expansiveness; it is logical, imaginative, sarcastic 
and humorous. The faculties of judgement, imagination, 
memory and taste, are equally prominent and always exercised, 
when he speaks: After a laborious train of reasoning, in 
which he shows his strength as a logician, his hearer is aston- 
ished at some apt and felicitous illustration, drawn from his- 
tory, poetry, philosophy, or romance, which he calls up by the 

wer of memery, and apparently without an effort of the will 

is early reading seems to have been confined to the sacred 
volume of inspiration, with which he is perfectly familiar, and 
from which most of his illustrations are taken, which are al- 
ways happy und striking. He has the faculty, moreover, of 
gliding rapidly from grave to gay, frem the impassionate to 
the humorous, and from the declamatory to the coolest and 
most philosophical reasoning. His imagination furnishes him 
with the finest images, his invention with the strongest argu- 
ments, his judgement with the most logical application and 
most lucid arrangement of them,and his memory witha great 
variety of incidents and facts, which he has treasured up in 
the course of his reading and observation, ard which he can 
call up with singular felicity, and apply with great effect. 
Mr, Prentiss possesses genius, as well as talent; his thoughts 
are poetical and often beautiful, but always under the control 
of good taste. His reading seems to have been more among 
the imaginative than the philosophical lights of the world, and 
he has read more for amusement than for the acquisition of 
knowledge. His mind is more excursive than profound—it 
delights more in the romance than the realities of life, and 
takes greater pleasure in reposing in the Idalian bowers with 
Homer, than in communing in the groves of Academus with 
Plato. His diction is sometimes very splendid, and his elo- 
cution singularly fluent, rolling along without hesitation and 
almost without a pause. His touches of humor and wit are 
excellent, and his sarcasm exceedingly pungent—sometimes 
putting the House in a roar of laughter, and at others excit- 
ing it to an almost irrepressible burst of indignation. His 
voice is, however, defective, and his cadences are not always 
harmonious or pleasing to the ear, and his action is too uni- 
form for grace. Had he the inclination, he would be an ad- 
mirable debater, but he prefers his own ease to the exertion 
which eminence as a debater requires. He is, however, more 
of an orator than a debater. “is mind is too rich, affluent, 
and imaginative for the latter; and. he likes to exert his im 
tellectual energies, only when it can be done with effect, and 
and when a sense of duty er the love of fame impels him to 
the effort. It is to be regretted, that he should find the great 

litical arena of Congress so little suited to his taste, or so 
frostile to his interests, as to induce him to withdraw from the 
councils of the nation, and to return again te a profession from 
which he derives more wealth, if not so much fame, as from 
the career of legislation, which he has just abandoned, and in 
which he is so well fitted to excel. 

I shall conclude these hasty sketches with that of 




































ance in 
sentative of the city of New York. His reputation as an ad- 
vocate had preceded him, and he soon had an of 
displaying his talents ina new sphere and a wider field 
any to which he had before been accustomed 

who heard him on that occasion, was not only delighted, but 
astonished at the power of his eloquencé and the s 
his declamation.. It was in the finest style of 
oratory, and had not been su 








OGDEN HOFFMAN, 
This gentleman, like Mr. Menefee, made his first appear- 
i ress, at the extra session in 1837, as 9 repre- 


. Every one 


lor of 
jamentary 
for many years in the 
House. Mr. Hoffman's mind is imaginative and elegant, and 


his memory appears to be rich in the lore of history, upon the 


treasures of which he draws with great success, and ftom 
which he borrows his finest illustrations. His style is court- 
eous, polished, ornate, and sometimes beautiful. His reason- 
ing is never dry, his argument never tedious. Imagination 
casts over the workings of his mind a perpetual charm,-and 
strews with the richest flowers, the path his judgement may 
select. The ear is delighted, and the fi pleased, while 
reason is satisfied. He is a man of genius; his tem t 
is ardent and his mind poetical. The creations of his fancy, 
as he rolls along, are often gorgeous and beautiful; he uses 
no vulgarisms, no low allusions, no trite or common- 
illustrations; and histhoughts and images, if netalwaysoriginal, 
are presented in such a form, and surrounded with such dra- 
pery, as to possess the charm of originality. In the highest 
and most difficult range of eloquence, I mean the pathetic, [ 
should judge that Mr, Hoffman would excel. There is some- 
thing in the mellow and plaintive tones of his voice, in the 
excitability of his imagination, and in the nature of his feel- 
ings, that must give him great power, while addressing him- 
self to the sympathies and passions of his hearers, and which 
must render him, on such occasions, almost omnipotent before 
a jury. His style is rich in rhetorical ornament—perha 
too much so, for classical simplicity; and he employs 
‘dazzling force of argument,’ with great effect. In person, 
Mr. Hoffman is about the middle size, and his body well-pro- 
portioned. His complexion is fair and ruddy, his.eye blue 
and indicative of genius, and when he smiles, his countenance 
looks sunny and assumes the most pleasing expression. His 
voice is soft and musical, and his intonations are well modu- 
lated though somewhat monotonous. His cadences fall upon 
the ear with the softness of music, and the tones are pleasing 
even when the meaning is lost. His attitudes and gesticula- 
tion are graceful and appropriate, and his elocution unstudied, 
impressive and fascinating. His style and manner are more 
parliamentary than forensic; but notwithstanding his acknowl- 
edged talents, I fear his habits are too indolent to enable him 
to retain, though he has reached, a high rank as an eloquent 
debater, in a body organized like the House of Representa- 
tives. He but seldom addresses the House, but when he does, 
he is always listened to with pleasure; and if he does not al- 
ways convince, he never fails to please. 








, From the Southern Lit. Messenger. 
THE BUFFALO BAITING. 
“ Where, mightiest of the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race, 


The mountain bull comes thundering on.” Scott. 
“ The flood is angry, sheriff; 
Methinks I'll get me up into a tree.” John Kemble. 


“When wild, they are a fierce and formidable race ; and there is no 
method of escaping them, but by climbing some immense tree. A tree 
of moderate size would be no security, for he can easily break them 
down; and many travelers have been instantly gored to death, and’ 
then trampled to picces by their feet.” 
Mrs. Trimmer's Natural History—Art. Bison. 

Wuen I was a small boy et school, under a teacher who- 
ae omg over us with a most despotic rod, we one day 

ard that a buffalo had come to town, and was guing to have 
a most grand battle-royal with a whole parcel of bull-dogs. 
The news created a prodigious sensation; nothing was ever 
so enchanting. In accordance with the bill of rights, which 
recommends a frequent recurrence to fundamental principles, . 
throwing ourselves back upon our reserved rights, a large and . 
respectable number of us resolved, in the gloomy recegses of, 
minds capacious of such things, to go it or bust; in three 
words, we played truant. True, as we set off, we had our 
misgivings, our doubts, our forebodings ; but, gay creatures of 
the element, insects on c wing, we roy Ae - oy 
sunshine of the present hour, postponing 
winter of our discontent ; and alt the clouds that lowered o'er. 
our house were in the deep bosom of the ocean buried. It 
was the sweetest of all possible summer mornings—bridal of 
the earth and sky, when we crossed the sequestered little 
river, (where Pocahontas used to fish for minnows,) in /ndian 
file, along an antiquated, narrow foot-bridge, (now, alas! cof- 
signed to the tomb of the Capulets, and numbered with the 
things that were.) On our right flank lay the island—like 
Robinson Crusoe’s, inhabited goats—the river banks 
crowned with flowers and foliage, where the 
ee om me apne rose peo on ged ot aan 

st ‘ume } morning wists hung o'er 

water, tte: sun painting their fleecy skirts with The clois- 
tered thrush, in sere and ie brush-heap, his ori- 
sons, while the mocking-bird, exulting, taned his melodious 
pipes in a grove hard by. Qh, it was an oasis in the Zahara 
of life !—one of those particularly green spots in the retro- 
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* Pect of an existence, to which, in after days, memory 
Will often revert with fond emotion—and all that sort of thing. 
—(I have net seen him for years, but I 
well remember his mild face and sweet temper,)—Bill, in- 
i by the occasion and the scene, recited, like a young 
, ‘Toby, or not Toby?—that’s the question.’ Tom 
Beverley followed with ‘ Plato, thou reasonest well; else, why 
this pleasing hope, this fond desire, this longing after immor- 
tality?” - Harry Mercer informed us that his name was Nor- 
on the Grampian hills; to which I replied, but no where 
else; and brought up the rear with Tityre tu petule recu- 
sub tegmine fagi; translating it—Tityrus. oh thou, re- 
under the tegmen of a petulus fagian! Happy group! 
had not yet- fallen on our young ‘hearts; happy 
hours!—eheu quantum fugaces! We at length reached the 
scene of action. There stood Bison, as large as life—aloft, 
in awful state, the'warlike varmint stood ; stood in the 
centre of an area, which area was encircled by a barrier of 
of which rope the spectators were to stand. 
Bison was made fast by a ring in his nose, and a stout cord 
to a stake planted in the centre of the area afuresaid. He 
excited our warmést admiration. He was the first of the 
species we had seen. We were happy of his acquaintance ! 
still, we were disposed to keep up a certain degree of cere- 
mony with him ; sudden intimacies are not to be approved of, 
especially with strangers from a distance. We stepped softly 
and cautiously around him, and reconnoitred his outlandish 
form, his short, peculiar tail, his extrornary hump, his eyes 
glittering like diamonds, fierce as ten furies, black as two 
o’clock at night, and savage as a meat-axe: nostrum, infor- 
me, ingens. 

By this time had assembled a large concourse of people, of 
all ages, sexes and conditions—white, black, and mulatto; 
good, bad, and indifferent; men, women, and children; tag, 
rag, and bobtail: 

Then to the crowded circus forth they fare— 
Young, old, high, low, at once the same diversion share. 
The lists are oped, the spacious area cleared, 
Thousands on thousands piled are standing round; 
Long ere the first loud bull-dog’s note is heard, 
No vacant space for lated wight is found. 

The butchers now stood ready to cry havoc, and let slip 
the dogs of war. Hushed is the din of tongues. On that 
memorable day I had on, for the first time, a pair of new blue 
breeches, (rather an epoch,) adorned with bell-buttons. I 
felt all the pleasing consciousness and individual satisfaction 
which a circumstance so novel and so agreeable would natu- 
rally inspire, and strutted about pretty large ; with my hands 
in the new and unaccustomed pockets, I decorated and 
cheered the elevated sphere I just began to move in, glitter- 
ing (that is, the bell-buttons) like the morning star, full of 
life, and splendor, and joy. 

The fight began; when lo! 

The den expands, and Expectation mute 

— round the silent circle’s peopled walls. 
nds with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 

And wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 
The sand; nor blindly rushes on his foe: 

Here, there, he points his threat’ning front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 

His angry tail; red rolls his eye’s dilated glow. 

The dogs rushed to the onset, and furious every bull-dog 
barked to join the dreadful revelry. Bison stamped, bel- 
lowed, reared up, fore and aft. Poor fellow! they tore his 
nose awfully, but not with impunity; one of them—a brindle 
—he slung right up in the air, perpendicular, over his head, 
fifteen feet—and the way he yclped was curious; and when 
he landed, he lay there as limber as a dish-rag. 

On foams Bison, but not unscathed he goes: . 
Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear; 
He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes; 
Dog follows dog, bow wow ! loud bellowings speak his woes. 

When the buffalo made a dash at the dogs, the crowd gave 
way before him; and when he rushed on the other side, they 
closed up again behind him—thus receding and advancing 
like a wave of the sea on Tampa’s lonely shore. 

One gallant dog is stretched a mangled corse; 
Avother—hi sight! 1 appears ; 
His gory chest unveils life’s panting source. 
Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears, 
Staggering, but stemming all. - 
And the way the folks hustled and jostled, and got rammed, 
and crammed, and jammed, topsy-turvy, pell-mell, higgledy- 
piggledy, was no body’s business. And among ’em they 
tty near mashed off onc of my toes. (It had the worst 
ind of a stone-bruise on it, where I stumped it playing ban- 
dy. It was the next to my little toe on my left foot, or my 
right, I won’t be positive.) In view of all these facts and cir- 
cumstances, (and being always of a retiring disposition,) I 
determined to climb up.a tall cedar that nodded gracefully 
over the field of battle. Oh, who can tell how hard it is to 
climt !—amid the baying of dogs, the shouts of battle, and the 
shock of arms, and most unearthly roarings of the buffalo, and 
after encountering immense difficulties in the ascent, (I am no 
lizard, or bear, to run up trees,) I at length, with a deal of 
wear and tear, gained the very pinnacle of the cedar. There 
I sate like a bird of prey, perched up, ‘ solitary and alone.’ 
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Our eyrie buildeth in the cedar’s top, 

And dallies with the wind, and scorns the sun, 
Like a drunken.sailor on a mast, 

Ready with every nod <o tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

Wiping off the drops of perspiration (we called it ‘sweat’ 
in them days) that began to course one another down my in- 
nocent nose in piteous chase, I enjoyed with complacency all 
the pleasing advantages of my present elevated position. Se- 
cure, I speculated upon the belligerent scene below; I was a 
looker-on in Vienna—a mere spectator of other men’s affairs; 
it was my privilege, procul e cedro Bisonem spectare fu- 
rentem. Qh, what a sight it was to see! ; 

What a din, what a glorious rattle! 
And [; so snug perched up in a tree, 
Had a bird’s-eye view of the battle! 
Ambition is the hero’s boast, 
Therefore I chose so high a post. 
: To be calm and cool is a hero’s rule: 
Then tell me, pray—in the midst of a fray, 
Where, where could I be so so cool as in a tree? 
And, near to the top, I was safe from a pop. 


’T is pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat to peep at 
such a v orld—to see the stir of the great Babel, and not feel 
the crowd—to hear the roar she sends through all her gates, 
at a safe distance, where the dying sound falls a soft murmur 
on th’ uninjured ear. Thus sitting and surveying—thus at 
ease—the globe and its concerns, I scem advanced to some 
more secure and more than mortal hight, that liberates and 
exempts me from them all. It turns, submitted to my view, 
turns round with all its generations. I behold the tumult, 
and am still. The sound of war has lost its terrors ere it 
reaches me—grieves, but harms me not. 

But, alas! I never sought a day's repose but some sharp 
thorn soon pierced my breast. A change came o’er the spirit 
of my dream: a rude sea of hoarse noises assailed my cars; 
the buffalo had broke loose—once more through all he bursts 
his thundering way ! 

Then rose from earth to sky the wild farewell ; 
Then shrieked the timid and stood still the brave ; 

Then some leapt overboard, with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave. 

And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder; and then all was hushed, 
Save the bull-dogs, and the remorseless dash 

Of Bison; but at intervals there gushed, 
Accompanied-with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek—the bubbling cry 

Of some small climber in his agony. 


Then ensued a scene the like of which no eye hath seen, no 
heart conceived, no tongue can adequately tell. Stunned with 
the noise, seized with the contagious panic, I fell, inconti- 
nently, headlong down the cedar tree—casting one longing, 
lingering look behind—and Freedom shrieked when Kosci- 
usko fell. In the course of my descent, I performed several 
diurnal revolutions on my own axis, tearing my breeches all 
to fiiaders, from stem to stern, battering my head, bruising 
my shins, and suffering divers abrasions and solutions of con- 
tinuity in my body corporate, and the integuments thereof, 
scartcly paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized people. Oh, what a fall was 
there, my countrymen! facilis descensus cedri. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to fall down a cedar tree; haud 
inexpertus loquor—I speak from personal knowledge; quan- 
tum mutatus ab illo!—what a change had come e’er the 
spirit of my breeches! non sum qualis eram: and there lay 
the climber, distorted and pale; I lay like a warrior taking 
my rest, with my breeches in tatters about me: 
Oh !—bloodiest picture in the book of time— 
Sarmatia fell unwept, without a crime ! 

I lay ab imo pectore gemens, resolving in my altered soul 
the various turns of fate below. Darius, great and good, by 
too severe a fate, fallen, fallen, fallen, from his high estate, 
and weltering in his gore! Oh, what a revolution! and what 


.| a heart must I have, to contemplate without emotion that 


elevation and that fall!. What shadows we are !—what shad- 
ows we pursue ! 
Here rests, his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown: 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


But, in the harrowing recollections of that disastrous day, 
let me not be guilty of ingratitude. Every trial in this trans- 
itory life of ours carries with it some corresponding consola- 
tion; and as coming events cast their shadows before, I com- 
forted my mind by ruminating on the probable nature and ex- 
tent of two several flagellations—one at home about the 
breeches, the other at school in respect to my playing truant 
—of both which I felt the strongest moral assurance, quite as 
strong as if I had a policy at the Phoenix office. The crowd 
had dispersed, leaving me alone to my glory. Pinning upthe 
sad relics of my breeches, as well as I could, slowly and sadly 
[ arose, and took up the line of march. Alone to the banks 





I of the slow-rolling Appomattox fair Adelaide hied when the 
battle was o’er. Alone, unfriended, melancholy, slow, I 





— ———————— 
turned my steps homeward, softly murmuring to myself, 
Oh, buffalo, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Petersburg, Va., 1839, c. c. 
From “ Desultory Dottings down upon Dogs.” 
WHAT MY DOG KNEW. 

We have often wished that we could conscientiously adopt 

the creed of the ‘ poor Indian’ who 

—* Thinks, admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company ;” 

but, alas! he is of ‘the brutes that perish,’ and the wish is 
an idle, it may be, a murmuring one. But that a dog has 
nothing more than mere instinct—that a dog doesn’t think, 
we defy the most ‘leerned’ Theban that ever wrote or lec- 
tured to convince us. We do not mean to say that he is a 
philsopher, or a moralist, or a poet; but he feels and he rea- 
sons for all that—and he shames, or ought to shame, not a 
few of his very rational lords and masters. When we threw 
down our newspupers this morning after breakfast, and saun- 
tered to the parlor window for the mere purpose, as an ordin- 
ary observer would have conjectured, of standing there with 
our hands in our breeches’ pockets—our children did’nt know 
it—the wife of our bosom didn’t know it—we scarcely, even, 
knew it ourselves—but Rover, our dog, knew it; and he came 
frisking and bounding from his prescriptive corner of the 
hearth rug, and looking up in our face, and bow-wow-ing (for 
which we first thrashed him bodily, and then ourselves men- 
tally, though, in truth, the cuff we gave him would hardly 
have sufficed to disturb the. most superannuated flea of the 
tribe which made in him their dwelling) and running to the 
door, and scampering back again, and then jumping bolt up- 
right as high as he could jump, and looking as if he would 
give his ears to say bow-wow once more—only he durst not 
—and so, as it was there ready at his tongue’s end, easing it 
off gently through his teeth in the shape of a sort of pleasura- 
ble growl; and then lying down, and yet peering up ever into 
our face with a kind of half-supplicating, half-reproachful ex- 
pression, which said, as plainly as looks can say, ‘ Well, I’m 
almost afraid it’s of no use, but [ won’t give it up for all that,” 
and thea—*“ Bless my soul! are we to be kept a whole month 
learning what this brute of yours did know ?” 

Now, thank your gods, Oh, reader! that we are ofa placid 
and gentle disposition—for, by that intemperate interruption 
of yours, you have cut short one of the faithfulest tonches of 
description that we have penned for this many a day; and 
had we been ‘sudden and quick in quarrel,’ it might have cost 
you more than the loss of the picture you have so unceremo- 
niously marred. But, alas! you feel it not—we 7— you as 
Sir Isaac said to his spaniel, ‘Ah! Diamond! Diamond ! 
thou little knowest the mischief thou hast done!” He we been 
in the knight’s place on that most trying occasion, and had 
our foctman, or our housemaid, or any man or maid on the 
face of the earth, destroyed at one fell swoop the labor of 
years, we verily believe the readers of next morning’s Times 
would have been horrified by three entire columns of ‘ awful 
murder and felo-de-se.’ But had it been thou, oh, Rover, our 
little, harmless, playful doggie, thou who didst never yet pro- 
voke one frown of anger upon our brow but one wag of thy 
tail dispelled itin a moment—had it been thou, we say, who 
hadst done the wrong, we should, with all the meeckness of 
the immortal philosopher, have—‘ Zounds, sir !—what did 
your dog know all this while ?””. Why, sir, he knew we were 
going out for a walk. 








PortucuEse Surerstitions.—Among the superstitions of 
the Portuguese, we may be forgiven for relating the following, 
as its elegancy of fancy almost redcems its absurdity. 

Every individual is supposed to be born under the influence 
of some particular destiny of faze, which it is impossible for 
him toavoid, The month of his nativity has a mysterious con- 
nection with one of the precious stones, and when a person 
wishes to make the object of his affection an acceptable pre- 
sent, a ring is invariably given, composed of the jewel by 
which the fate of that object is imagined to be determined or 
described. For instance, a woman born in January, her ring 
must therefore be a jacynth or a garnet, for these gems belong 
to that month of the year, and express constancy and fidelity. 
The following is a list of them :— 

January—Jacynth ér Garnet. Constancy and fidelity in 
every engagement. 

February—Amethyst. This month and stone preserves 
mortals from strong passions, and ensures them peace of mind. 

March—Blood-stone. Courage and success in dangers and 
hazardous enterprizes. 

April—Saphire or Diamond. Repentance and Innocence. 

May—Emerald. Success in love. 

June—Agate. Long life and health. 

July—Cornelian or Ruby. The forgetfulness of the evils 
springing from friendship or love. 

August—Sardonyx. Conjugal fidelity. 

September—Chrysolite. Preserves from or cures folly. 

October—Aqua-marine or Opal. Misfortune and hope. 

November—Topaz. Fidelity in friendship. 

December—Tourquoize or Malahite. The most brilliant 
success in every circumstance of life. The tourquoize has 
the property of securing friendly regards; hence the old say- 
ing, that ‘ He who pessesses a touquoize will always be sure 
of friends.’ 
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The Financial Controversy.—We are now in the ninth 
year of the financial controversy opened by Gen. Jackson 
with an indication of his hostility to the recharterof the 
United States Bank in 1829-30. In the course of that con- 
test, the People of the Union have experienced much and suf 
fered no little, and it is not unreasonable to hope that they 
have learned something. The whole vast subject of Currency 
and Figance ought by this time to be widely understood, and 
the controversy be tending toward some definite conclusion. 
Is it indeed so? Do we seem any nearer the settlement of 
our wide differences than when the first distinct line of sepa-. 
ration was drawn in 1832? Has any thing been yet settled ? 
Does the controversy cover Jess ground than formerly? Does 
it not include more? Can any man tell what is likely to be 
the action of the next Congress in regard to it? We do not 
ask who can guess how the noxt Congress will be divided, 
but admitting a Whig majority, or an Administration major- 
ity, in the House, with the other departments of the Govern- 
ment standing as we know they wiil stand, what will be done? 
It seems that we are not within sight of the termination of 
this momentous warfare. 





We have heretofore said that we do not consider a hasty 
decision on so weighty a question desirable. The whole mat- 
ter should be weighed deliberately, studied, pondered, dis- 
cussed; and the decision should be the last stage, instead of 
what in political controversies it teo generally is, the first.— 
It is not the past delay which is to be regretted, but the utter 
aimlessness of the struggle. as it is now prosecuted. There 
are many varieties and shades of opini that is natural and 
right.—We by no means complain of their existence, but their 
concealment—of the cautiousness with which they are smoth- 
ered or glossed over, apparently in the pursuit of merely per- 
sonal or narrowly partisan ends. In our judgement, the po- 
litical press at this time fails to do justice to the country and 
its own high responsibilities. Its various views, and the 
views of all statesmen and thinkers, should be plainly before 
the People, to be considered and judged as they shall ulti- 
mately think proper. The journal competent to the profitable 





‘ discussion of high political questions which envelopes its 


views in mystery and endeavors to withdraw attention from 
essential and practical questions of great national interest by 
the use of names and catchwords which may mean any thing 
or nothing according to circumstances, is in our view unfaith- 
ful to one of its most important duties. 

The fault here indicated seems to us yery general at present. 
To exhibit it more plainly, we will premise that there appear 
to be four distinct propositions before the country with regard 
to the future financial policy of the Federal Government.— 
They are as follows: 

I. The real Sub-Treasury Scheme, of entire ‘divorce’ of 
the Government from Banks, by an utter rejection of all Bank 
paper in payments to the Government, and a deposite of the 
Revenue in specie between its collection and disbursement in 
the hands of certain public officers instead of Banks. 

II. .The deposite and keeping of public moneys as afore- 
said, but without the interdiction of Bank paper. 

ILI. The revival of the late State Bank Deposite plan, with 
such modifications and improvements as experience shall have 
suggested. 

1V. The creation of a modified United States Bank. 

We are hardly correct in enumerating the last as a propo- 
sition now before the People, except in a few limited sections. 
Still, there is evidently a large class who believe that, after 
all other plans have been tried, the country will go back to a 
National Bank at last, and endeavor to frame one which shall 
obviate every possible objection. By this class it is confi- 
dently believed that no objection exists which is insuperable 
-that even the averment that Congress has no power to 
charter a Bank, may be set aside by merely making an advan- 
tageous arrangement with some existing institution by which 
it shall become the fiscal agent of the Government in the col- 
lecfion, keeping and disbursement of its revenues, under se- 
vere and salutary regulations—and thus to all desirable in- 
tents a National Bank, under the direct supervision of Con- 
gress, without any exercise of disputed power.—The idea of 








such an arrangement, or any National institution, is not ob- 
truded on the public, and its friends seem resolved that it 
shall not be proposed by them, if at all, until the mass of the 
People shall call for its adoption. 

The State Bank Deposite system is therefore the immedi- 
ate and proper antagonist of the Hard Money plan. In the 
shape submitted to Congress by Mr. Rives, it proposes the 
selection by Congress of some five-and-twenty of the strongest 
and safest Banks throughout the country as future Deposito- 
ries of the Public Money and fiscal agents of the Government, 
exacting from them ample security and binding them to re- 
ceive each other’s notes at par and regulate their issues and 
operations in all things by such rules as shall render them 
adequate to all the purposes heretofore subserved by a National 
Bank. The details are of course open to future adjustment. 


The next scheme is the Sub-Treasury proper, or the exac- 
tion of Specie or Treasury paper for all duties, public lands, 
patents, &c.,.to be kept in special depositorieg under the 
charge of individuah custodians, and paid out ‘ihflexibly in 
coin. This is the scheme proposed by Mr. Van Buren in his 
Extraordinary Message of 1837, and advocated by Messrs. 
Calhoun, Wright, Benton, Cambreleng and their associates 
through the whole of that and the regular session. \». 

The Sub-Tieasury without the Specie Clause is the favorite 
of a section of the Administration party It is not regarded 
with favor in any other quarter. Mr. Calhoun has denounced 
it as the very worst form of Bank and State, and on that 
ground voted against the Sub-Treasury bill of 1837-8 after 
the Specie Clause had been stricken out. He regarded it as 
not merely bereft of its vitality, but endued with deadly evil. 
All his ‘ State Rights’ asseciates are apparently of the same 
opinion. It is at any rate a measure radically different from 
the Sub-Treasury with the Specie Clause. 


At the last session, Messrs. Wright and Cambreleng en- 
deavored to reconcile the conflict of opinion on the Specic 
Clause by a compromise. By their bills, no obstruction was 
interposed to the reception of unexceptionable Bank notes at 
the Custom-Houses, Land Offices, &c., but the Receivers 
were required to convert them immediately into Specie, and 
keep that on hand exclusively. But this compromise alien- 
ated as many as it conciliated, and the bill was lost as the 
former had been, It seems most probable that if any Sub- 
Treasury Scheme is adopted, it must be the proper Hard 
Money plan of Messrs. Van Buren, Calhoun, Benton and 
Cambreleng. 

Such is the present state and aspects of the Financial Con- 
troversy. We respectfully suggest that the discussion is not 
yet worn threadbare, but might be prosecuted, in a spirit of 
ffankness and candor, to much public advantage. A new 
Congress will assemble in December—a part of it already and 
the remainder soon to be chosen—and the subject before us 
will form emphatically the Great Question of the Session. To 
act intelligently and faithfully upon it, the Members should 
come together acquainted with the real opinions and wishes 
of their constituents. The Elections yet to come should re- 
flect those opinions and wishes, The press should labor to 
ascertain, to modify, and to concentrate them. But can any 
benefit be rationally expected from mere declamation against 
the Sub-Treasury on the one hand and a National Bank on 
the other?. Mere opposition to this or that project can ef- 
fect little positive good. Those who by position are enabled 
and expected to enlighten and influence the public mind 
should be in favor of something—and not merely of secured 
Deposite in Banks or ‘ the Independent Treasury,’ which may 
mean any thitg or nothing, but of some distinct, substantive 
plan of conducting the financial operations of the Government. 
The matter ought to be settled by the next Congress. To 
this end it is essential that public opinion should be developed 
and matured. We respectfully urge, therefore, that it is the 
duty of the leading journals of the country to speak out de- 
cisively in favor of some one or other distinct, definite plan, 
and let the public profit by whatever wisdom may be in them. 
Let the discussion be followed by equally definite expressions 
of the pyblic sentiment, and then let Congress close the con- 
troversy by a corresponding adjustment. The public interests 
have suffered long and geriously from the existence of this 
warfare. Let it B8 stayed if possible. In our judgement, the 
very worst subjcct of political contrgversy among us is afford- 
ed by the Currency and Finances of the country. 

















a _ 
Our General Banking System.—Hon. Bates Cooke, 
Comptroller ‘of the Finances of the State of New-York, has 
published a tabular statement of the operations in this State 
thus far under our General Banking Law, which we trust will 
quict the apprehensions of our South-Western and other 
friends in other States, who have expressed their fears that, 
through the operation of our new system, the whole country 
is destined to be flooded with baseless paper money. By this 
report, it appears that forty-three Banks in all have gene into 
operation under our General Law; that they have deposited 
with the Comptroller as security for their issues $2,137,090 
of approved State Stocks and $851,316.13 of approved Mort 
gages on New-York Real Estate; that on this aggregate of 
security, amounting to $2,996,406.13, they have received 
countersigned notes in all to the amount of $1,590,818; and 
that all the notes they have ordered (including the above) 
amount but to $4,251,111, which they will receive at any rate 
no faster than they deposite securities for their redemption. 
So the State is not likely to be ruined by this system yet 
awhile, y 
Of the notes thus far issued, there have been $67,500 of 
the denomination of $1; $525,796 of $2s; $65,022 of $33; 
$871,500 of $58; $216,100 of $10s; $45,000 of $100s—in 
all 448,382 notes, amounting to $1,590,818. 





The Next Congress.—We published a table two weeks 
since showing the names of the Members who will compose 
the Senate of the United States at the opening of its next 
Session in December. To expunge some errors which crept 
into it, we republish it this week in a corrected form, with 
the addition of the expiration of the terms of the respective 
Memberships : 

RICHARD M. JOHNSON, V. P. U. 8. and President of the Senate. 


MAINE. ...++ +++/John Rugglest ..... 1841/Reuel Williams ....1845 
New-HAmpsuire | Henry Hubbard ....1841|Franklin H. Pierce .1843 
Massachusetts .|Jokn Davis ........ 1841| Daniel Webster ....1845 


Ruope IsLanp ..| Nehemiah R. Knight 1841| Nathan F. Dizon*.. 
Connecticor ...|Perry Smith........1843| Dennis Kimberly * ..1845 
VERMONT .. «206. Samuel Prentiss. . ..1843| Samuel S. Phelps*..1845 

-+-|Silas Wright, jr..... 1843/One vacancy ....-..1845 
New-Jersey....|Garrit D. Wall. .....1841| Samuel L. rd 1845 
Pennsytvania ..| James Buchanan. ...1643/One vacancy ....+. 1845 
DELAWARE ..... Thomas Clayton ...1841/One vacancy ...... 1845 
MaryYLanD......|John S. Spence..... 1843| William D. Merrick 1845 
VIRGINIA ..++++.| William H. Roane. .1241)One vacancy ..+.++ 1845 
Nortu Caroutna| Bedford Brown..... 1841| Robert Strange ....1843 
Sours Caroiina| John C, Calhount...1841| William OC. Preston .1843 
Georcia .......|Wilson Lumpkin ...1641) Alfred Cuthbert ....1843 
Kentucky. .....| John J. Critienden. .1811| Henry Clay .....+. 1843 











TENNESSEE h L, White..... 1841| Ephraim H. Foster .1845 
ALABAMA .. William R..King ...1841|Clement C, Clay....1843 
MISSISSIPPt. ..... Robert J. Walker ..1841| John Henderson*...1845 
LOUISIANA «+ee++|Robert C. Nicholas .1841| Alexander Mouton. .1843 
ARKANSAS... ++| William 8S. Fulton ..1843! Ambrose EH. Sevier .1845 
Missour! ....... Lewis F. Linn. .....1843} Thomas H. Benton. .1845 
ILLINOIS . 2... John M. Robinson. ..1841| Richard M. Young. .1843 





INDIANA ........| Oliver H. Smith ....1843| Albert S. White* ...1845 


Onto ...... --| William Allen. .....1843) Benjamin Tappan* .1945 
Micnican.......!'John Norvell ...... .1843'One VaCAney ...+++. 1845 
Opposition in Ltalits, *New Members. 1 Doubtful. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania assembled at Harrisburgh 
last Tuesday, having taken a recess. A U.S. Senator may 
be elected at this Session. If so, there will be but four va- 
cancies, 

At the same time we mentioned Linn Banks of Virginia as 
one who, if he should succeed in securing his re-election, we 
had heard named as the Administration candidate for Speaker 
of the next House of Representatives. We also hear the 
name of John W. Jones, the Member from the Chesterfield 
District in that State, a candidate for re-election without op- 
position, mentioned as one whose claims will be pressed upon 
his party, should they have a majority in the House. Mr. 
Jones is an able man, but Mr. Banks is known as one of the 
best presiding officers in the Union. The short period that 
he has as yet served in Congress (about a year) might be 
deemed by some of the older Members an objection to ele- 
vating him to the Speakership, onc of the most honorable and 
important offices in the country. The ‘Old Dominion,’ an 
Adm. paper published at Portsmouth, Virginia, also mentions 
Franklin H. Elmore, the Member from the Columbia Dis- 
trict, South Carolina, as one who may be the candidate. Mr. 
Elmore is doubtless well qualified for the station, and, should 
the complexion of the next House depend upon the ‘ State 
Rights’ Members from South Carolina and Georgia, bis se- 
lection as the candidate, in the hope of securing their votes, 
is not improbable. 








Virewia.—The election in this State for twenty-one Mem- 
bers of Congress, a part of the State Senate, and for Mem- 
bers of the House of Delegates, takes place on Thursday 
next, the 23d inst. The present election derives additional 
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importance not only from the strongly excited political feeling 
prevailing throughout the Union, and the probability of a close 
division of parties in the lower branch of the next Congress, 
but also from the circumstance that upon the State Legisla- 
ture now about te be chosen will devolve the election ofa U. 

S. Senator to fill the vacancy caused by the expiration of the 
term of Hon. William C. Rives, and of a Governor in the 
place of Hon. David Campbell, whose term expires before 
another election. Anxious as we have no doubt a great por- 
tion of our readers will be to have early returns of an election 
so important, we regrct that our next paper must be issued 
just too early to give any tidings of the result. We may have 
a taste of it in season for a Postscript to our Quarto Edition. 

We have herefore given a list of the candidates for Con- 
gress; but as, contrary to our expectation, the candidates 
have been changed in several Districts, we now republish it, 
_ with such alterations as have since been made. 

¢ Vote in '36 
Districts, Admin. For President. 
I.Joel Holleman..... 684 
Il. Francis E. Rives*.. 963 
III. John W. Jones*.... 116 
IV.Geo.C. Dromgoole*. 1041 
V.Danigt A. Witson. 1289 
VI. Walter Coles......1738 
VII. Archibald Stuart *.1519 
VIII. (No opposition.) ... 309 
X. Robert O. Grayson. 883 
X. Francis W. Scott... 960 
XI. William Selden .... 858 
XII. WittramF.Gorpon 1908 
XIII. Linn Banks *......1413 
XIV. WilliamT.T. Mason. 793 
XV. William Lucas. ....1692 
XVI.Green B. Samuel. ..2662 
XVII. Robert Craig*.....2022 
XVIII.Samuel McCamant .2873 
-John B. George.... 
XTX. Andrew Beirne*.... 1604 
XX.Joseph Johnson *.... 1702 
- Wilson K. Shinn... ccccecccces cocvce 
XXI. Lewis Steenrod .,..2153]!Thos. S. Hayiond .1554 
* Members of the XX Vth Congress. 

The candidates in Italics are Conservatives; those in small 
capitals are State Rights Sub-Treasury men. Some of the 
candidates are very difficult to class, but we believe the above 
list is about right. Mr. Hunter is a very dubious Whig, 
though before elected as such; but we place him on that side 
because an Adm. candidate has been brought eut against him. 

The Richmond Whig and Enquirer are calculating the 
chances of their respective parties. The Whig counts on the 
election of 10 Whig and 2 Conservative Members of Congress 
to 9 Administration. It hopes for a gain of 2 or 3 inthe Sen- 
ate, but not enough to overbalance the strong Adm. majority. 
In the House of Delegates, it claims 77 Whig, 11 Rives Con- 
servative, and 7 doubtful, leaving but 39 certain for the Ad- || 
ministration. The Enquirer, on the other hand, expects 15 
Adm. Congressmen ; to hold their own in the Senate; and puts 
down 68 certain Adm. and 19 doubtful of the House of Del- 
egates, leaving but 47 for the Whigs and Conservatives.— 
Ten days more wil! tell the story. 

Later.—The Madisonian states that Mr. McCamant has 
withdrawn from the Congressional canvass in ‘ Little Tenne- 
see,’ leaving the field to Messrs. Hopkins and George. 


Vote in 36 
Opp. For President 
!Francis Mallory * .. 1062 
James W. Pegram . 628 
(No opposition.) ... 624 
Thomas S. Gholson. 683 
John T. Hill ...2+- 999 
Vincent Witcher . .. 1302 
William L. Goggin . 1274 
Henry A. Wise *...1374 
John Taliaferro*... 827 
Rost.M.T.Hunter* 671 
Jolin M. Botts. ....1221 
James Garland*...1060. 
Daniel F. Slaughter. 878 
Charles F. Mereer*.1594 
Richard W. Barton. 1605 
(No opposition.) ... 872 
Saml. McD. Moore. 1602 
Geo. W. Hopkins*. 321 
Pierre B. Wethered. 1738 
George D. Camden. 1358 








Congress in the Rockingham and Shenandoah District. He 
is Whiggish if not openly Whig in politics, as we remember 
when he ran against Mr. Pennybacker two years since. He 
will therefore stand little chance. 





Geroroi1a:—The ‘ Reduction Convention’ assembled at Mil- 
ledgeville on the 6th inst. About 280 delegates were in at- 
tendance. The Convention was temporarily organized by 
calling the Hon. Joseph Day, Speaker of the State House of 
Representatives for several years past, to the Chair, and ap- 
pointing F. H. Sanford, Esq., Secretary. Hon. James M. 
Warne, formerly Member of Congress, and now one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, was 
nominated as President, which was carried by acclamation. 
Lucien Lataste was appointed Secretary, T. R. Eidson Door- 
Keeper, and A. L. Robinson Messenger. On the succeeding 
day, a Committee was appointed, consisting of three members 
from each of the ten judicial circuits, to report a plan of Re- 
duction. The Committee was headed by Hon. John M. Ber- 
rien, the first U.S. Attorney General under the Administra- 








| 





thirds of the Convention, was declared to be the candidate of | 
| the party for the office of Governor at the coming election. | 


'some of the Delegates voted for them under instructions.— 
‘Judge Dougherty has been a candidate before. 


| 
:lumbus. 


jton, the former Editor and Proprietor, has been obliged by 


‘tke calls of private business and the prospect of declining | 
David Steele has just been announced as a candidate for |; 


tion of Gen. Jackson; and among the other distinguished men 
composing it we recognize Gov. George M. Troup, Ex-U. S. 
Senator Jolin P. King, Charles Dougherty, Speaker of the last 
State Senate, and R. L. Gamble, formerly Member of Con- 
gress. The Georgia papers have of late been engaged in dis- 
cussing the extent of the powers delegated to the Convention. 
It would appear that the Constitution of the State provides 
for its amendment by a vote of two-thirds of two succeeding 
Legislatures. The number of Members of each branch of | 
the State Legislature being inconveniently large and very un- 
equally distributed among the several Counties, the Legisla-| 
ture called this Convention for the purpose of reducing the | 
number and equalizing their apportionment, expressly restrict | 
ing it to this object. The Convention having been elected, it 
is new contended by a number of the. papers that the Legis- 
lature had no power to impose such restriction, but that, asa 
Convention has been called and elected, it is endowed with 
the sovereign power of the People, and has the right to alter 
or amend the State Constitution in such manner as it shall 
deem proper. It is stated that the question will soon be 
raised in the Convention, and will doubtless, judging from the 
talents of its members, be ably discussed. 

Since writing the above, we have Georgia papers to a later 
date. The Convention was elected without regard to party 
politics, but it appears that the ‘ Union’ party has a majority 
of the members. ‘The Committee of 30 have reported a plan 
‘ef Reduction which, the ‘State Rights’ papers say, will give 
the ‘Union’ party a majority of 10 in the Senate and 12 to 18 | 
in the House. A warm and violent party debate is antici-| 
pated in the Convention. 

We notice in the papers the death of Hon. Jeremiah Cuy- 
ler, for a long time the U. S. Judge for the District of Georgia. 
The President has appointed John C. Nicoll as his successor. | 

The ‘State Rights’ Convention for the nomination of acan-| 
didate for Governor, assembled at Milledgeville on the Gth| 
inst. The following is the result of their labors : 

Ist ballot. Qd. 
For Hon. Charles Dougherty ...000+2ee00117.002 0002178 | 
“ Col. Moury G. Lamar..écccccccccces WBoescccece 34; 
“ Col. William C. Dawson ccccosccccee 42eecccces 15} 
“ Col. R. L. Gamble ..cccccccccccecee 22 1) 


QB. cccccce 
Scattering .cccccccccccccccccccccccccce 














Secccccce 2: 
Hon. Charles Dougherty, having received a vote of two- 


Cols. Lamar and Dawson declined being candidates, but | 


The papers have lately been occupied in discussing the | 
claims of the probable candidates for the Presidency. The | 
‘Union’ papers without exception prefer Mr. Van Buren, as | 
does the ‘Argus,’ a ‘State Rights’ paper published at Co-| 
The other ‘State Rights’ papers are divided in) 
their preference. A part go for Mr. Clay, while the remain- | 
der declare that they have no choice between the two, and 
insist upon the nomination of a third candidate. 

The ‘Georgia Journal,’ a ‘State Rights’ paper published 
at Milledgeville, has changed hands. James H. R. Washing- 


health to dispose of the establishment to Maj. John H. Steele 
and Peterson Thweatt, jr., Esq., by whom it will be conduct- 
ed upon the same principles as formerly. 





Inp1ana.—The candidates for Congress in this State are 
now definitely settled, with the exception of one District.— 
We give below the names of the candidates, with the aggre- 
gates of the votes in the respective Districts for President in 
1836 and Members of Congress in 1837. In the Vth Dist. 
there are now three Opposition candidates. A Convention 
has been called to settle the difficulty, which will probably 
nominate Mr. Rariden for re-election. Mr. Ray will then | 
withdraw, but Gen. McCarty, who was a Member of the | 
XXIVth Congress, and was beaten by Mr. Rariden two 
years ago, avows his intention to run at any rate. This di- 


contest will be most animated. The friends of the Adminis- 
tration rely upon the failure of the last Congress, with six out 
of the seven Members from Indiana opposed to the Adminis- 
tration, to make an appropriation for the Cumberland Road 
—which it has never failed to do heretofore when the Mem- 
bers from that State have been generally friends of the Ad- 
ministration—and the probability that Mr. Clay will be the 
Whig candidate for the Presidency in preference of General 
Harrison as the principal means by which to effect a sufficient 
change among the People to secure a triumph of their party. 
The names of such of the late Members as are candidates for 
re-election are marked with an asterisk. The Ist District 
has been represented for years by Ratcliff Boon, who has re- 
moved to Missouri or Iowa. The VIIth District was repre- 
sented in the last Congress by Albert S. White, elected U.S. 
Senator—formerly by Edward A. Hannegan, Adm. Mr. 
Dunn’s District is the one formerly represented by Amos Lane. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE XXVith CONGRESS. 
Opposition. Administration. 
I..George H. Proffit, James Lockhart, 
II..John Ewing,* John W. Davis, 
III.. William Graham,* John Carr, 
IV..George H. Dunn,* Thomas Smith, 
V..James Rariden,* Wilson Thompson, 
e- Jonathan McCarty, 
-» Martin M. Ray, 
VI.. William Herrod,* William W. Wick, 
VII..Thomas J. Evans. Thomas A. Howard. 
VOTES OF THE PEOPLE. 
Presipent, 1836. 
Harrison. Van Buren. 
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T..000-3,632 3,510. e000 veveee4 467 4514 
II.....-5,165 4,108. ..000||eee0009,828 4,887 
ITI......4,553 3,969. ccee|leceeeed S17 4,391 
IV..00009,076 4,341. ecee|leeeee6,091 5,057 
Veveeee7, 387 4,198. e0000||eeee- 11,482 — 
V1.0 00+7,496 5,935.2 00+ ||eeeeee 9,635 5,888 

| VII......7,440 6,407. e000||ee0-- 10,737 4,123 
Total..41,261 32,478. 0000 ||eee- 293,957 28,860 


The vote in the last three Districts for Congress was no 
test of the strength of the Administration in those Districts. 
Norta Caroiixna.—We give bclow a list of the candidates 
for Congress in this State, as complete as we can make it 
from our present information. When the canvass becomes 
more settled, we will publish a new list, with the vote of the 
respective Districts at the most important Elections of late 
years. 
Dists. Administration. 
ai....Samuel T. Sawyer,* 
II....Jesse A. Bynum,* 
TIT coe 
IV....Charles Shepard,* 
V....Jumes J. McKay,* 
VII.... William A. Morris, 
VIII.... William Montgomery,* 
IX....John Hill, 


Opposition. 
Kenncth Rayner, 
William L. Long, 
Edward Stanley,* 
Samuel S. Biddle, 


Edmund Deberry,* 


Augustine H. Shepperd,* 
Charles Fisher, 
XI.. wees -. Henry W. Conner,* 
Lewis Williame,* 
James Graham.* 
* Members of the XXVth Congress. 


Messrs. McKay and Montgomery, of the Adm. Members, 
will be opposed, as will Mr. Stanley and probably Mr. Gra- 
ham of the Opp. 

Mr. Fisher's politics have hitherto been State Rights Whig 
of the Calhoun order—he being a thorough admirer of Mr. 
C. Of course, he supports the Sub-Treasury. The Xth 
District is now represented by the Hon. Abram Rencher, 
Opp., who has announced that he will not be a candidate for 
re-clection. A Whig Convention for the nomination of a can- 
didate has been called by a meeting of that party in Randolph 
Co., which also suggests that David F. Caldwell, Esq., of 
Rowan Co., should be the candidate. 

The ViIth District (Warren, &c.) is now represented by 
the Hon. Micajah T. Hawkins, who, we hear, declines a re- 
election. 


P. 8S. It is reported that Hon. A. H. Shepperd declines. 


XIII.... 








Mr. P. F. White, a countryman and friend of Thomas 
Moore, will deliver a second Lecture on the Poetry and Music 





vision may secure the return of the Adm. candiddte. The 
Adm. candidates were all nominated by District Conventions, 
as were the Opp. candidates in the first three and the Vth 
Districts. The re-election of the Opp. Members in the [Vth 
and VIth Districts would seem almost certain, but even those 








| 








Districts will be vigorously contested; while in the others the 





of Ireland at Clinton Hall on Thursday evening next. His 
first Lecture at the Stuyvesant Institute was emphatically suc- 
cessful, and elicited the enthusiastic plaudits of a critical ab- 
ditory. We are sure that his next will be at least equally so, 
and that it will afford a feast to the lovers of harmony. It 
can hardly fail to be bountifully attended. 
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From the Washington Globe. 
SPECIAL MISSION TO ENGLAND. 

The PresipentT has determined not to send Ay vag min- 
ister to England at present, and we are permitted to publish 
the following extracts from the correspondence between Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Stevenson as explanatory of the views of 
the two Gevernments upon the subject. - 


Mr. Stevenson to Lord Palmerston. [£ztract.) 

Lord Palmerston has probably already been apprised that, 
among the proceedings of the Congress of the United States 
at the close of its late session, provision was made for a special 
mission to Great Britain, in relation to the subject of this con- 
troversy, should it, in the opinion of the President, be deemed 
advisable to appoint one. In virtue of this provision, the 
undersigned has now the honor of acquainting his- Lordship 
that the President of the United States (desirous of conform- 
ing to the indicated wishes of Congress) has directed him to 
announce to Her Majesty’s Government his willingness to in- 
stitute such a mission, and change the place of negotiation, 
which had heretofore been agreed on, from Washington to 
London, provided it should be agreeable to her Majesty's 
Government to do so, and would, in their opinion, be the 
means of hastening or facilitating the final adjustment of the 
controversy. 

In submitting this proposition of the President, which he 
has now the honor of doing, the undersigned flatters himself 
that Lord Palmerston will not fail to appreciate the motives 
which have influenced the President in making it, and sce in 
it, not only additional proof of his desire to terminate amic- 
ably this protracted and painful controversy, but the earnest 
solicitude which he feels to place the relations of the two 
countries beyond the reach of those casualties by which, in 
the present state of things, they are so liable to be injured. 

To this proposition, the undersigned has been directed re- 
spectfully to urge the early consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

The importance and urgency of bringing to a speedy close 
the pending negotiation, and the existing embarrassments in 
which the two countries are now placed, will, the undersigned 
persuades himself, sufficiently explain the earnestness with 
wich he has pressed the subject upon the consideration of 
Lord Palmerston; and, in closing this note he can but indulge 
the confident hope that the final determinationof Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not only correspond with the just ex- 
pectations which are entertained by his own Government, but 
that it will be the means of leading to such an adjustment of 
the whole controversy as may be compatible, with the just 
rights and honor of the two countries, and the peaceful and 
friendly relations, upon the preservation of which so essentially 
depend the prosperity and happiness of both. 


(Signed) A. STEVENSON. 
23 PortLanp Prace, March 30, 1839. 


bed Lord Paluersten to Mr. Stevenson. [Exztract.] 

Her Majesty’s Government cunsider the communication 
which Mr. Stevenson has been instructed to make te the un- 
dersigned upon the subject of the proposed mission of a special 
envoy to England as a fresh proof of the friendly disposition 


_ of the President, and of the frankness which it is hoped will 


always characterize the intercourse between the two Govern- 
ments; and Her Majesty’s Government hasten to reply to 
that communication in the same spirit and with the same 
frankness. The President is desirous of knowing whether 
such a mission would be agreeable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and whether it would in their opinion, be the means of 
hastening or facilitating the final adjustment of the contro- 
versy. That it would always be agreeable to Her Majesty’s 
Gevernment to reccive any person enjoying the confidence of 
the President, and sent hither to treat of matters affecting 
the interests of both countries, the undersigned is persuaded 
that the Government of the United States cannot possibly 
doubt ; but Her Majesty’s Government do not see that in the 
present state of negotiation such a mission could be likely to 
hasten or to facilitate the adjustment of the controversy. It 
was the*wish of the British Government in 1831, when the 
award of the King of Netherlands was given, that any further 
negotiation which miglit be necessary upen this subject, should 
be carried on in London. But the Government of the Dnited 
States expressed a strong desire that the seat of negotiation 
should be in Washington, and the British Government acqui- 
esced in that arrangement. 

Now the questicn at present to be considered is whether 
any advantages would arise from transferring the negotiation 
to London. 

Undoubtedly if the state of the negotiation were such that 
the two Governments were at liberty to arrive at a final and 
immediate settlement of the controversy, by a conventional 
settlement of the territory in dispute, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be of opinion that advantage might arise from the 
mission proposed to be sent to this country by the Government 
of the United States. But Maine having refused to agree to 
a conventional line, and another reference in the arbitration 
being in the present state of the matter out of the question; 
the only course left open for the two Governments, with a 
view to arrive at a solution of the controversy, is to cause a 
fresh survey of the territory to be made, for the purpose of 
endeavoring to trace upon the ground itself, the line of the 
treaty of 1783; and the undersigned is sending to MryFox, 


—_—=—= 


for the consideration of the President, a draft of a convention 
for the purpose of vegulating the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the two Governments for this end ; 
and Her Majesty’s Government hope that the report of these 
commissioners will either settle the question at issue, or fur- 
nish to the two Governments such information as may legd 
directly to a settlement. But this being the present state of 
the matter, it appears to Her Majesty’s Government that a 
special envoy now sent from America, would not, upon his 
arrival in this country, find any thing to discuss or to settle in 
connection with this question, the discussion or settlement of 
which would be of importance commensurate with the expect- 
ations which such a mission would naturally excite on both 
sides the Atlantic; and that if. in consequence thereof, the 
envoy 80 sent were to return to the United States, before the 
two Governments had finally settled the whole question, a 
disappointment might thereby be created, which, however 
unfounded it would be, might nevertheless produce bad effects 
in both countries. 

Her Majesty’s Government having thus stated without re- 
serve, their impression upon this matter, leave the decision 
of it to the President; and the undersigned has only further 
to assure Mr. Stevenson that Her Majesty’s Government are 
very sensible to the spirit of friendly confidence, which has 
dictated Mr. Stevenson’s communication. 

[Signed 


] PALMERSTON. 
Foreign Office, April 3, 1839, 





THE ANNIVERSARIES. 

We were unable, owing to a press of other matter, las* 
week, to give any account of the Annual Meetings of the sev- 
eral Religious and Philanthropic National Societies having 
their head quarters in New York. We shall now but briefly 
atone for our involuntary omission, by giving place to a few 
statistics collected from their several Reportsand prooceedings. 

The American Bible Society held its Annual Meeting at 
the Tabernacle on Thursday. Hon. John Cotton Smith, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Recepts of the last year $95,127, or 
$10,000 more than the previous year. Bibles and Testa- 


since the Society was formed. Those of the last year have 
been issued in seventeen different languages—20,000 of them 
in Greek. Encouraging advices had been received from the 
Agents of the Society in Syria, China, Russia, India, Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres, the Society Islands, &c. A special effort was 
resolved on to raise $30,000 still required for the immediate 
exigencies of the Society. 

The American Tract Society held its Anniversary.on Wed- 
nesday evening. Receipts of the past year, $131,295 40, or 
more than those of last year, which exceeded by $25,000 thase 
of any previous year. The donatiuns, however, are $16,000 
less than two years ago, but the deficiency has been made up 
by an increase of sales. 33 new publications have been ste- 


which 58 are volumes. 
000 volumes, 3,657,000 publications, 124,744,000 pages. 
The circulation during the year has been about equal to this. 


pages 22,000,000. Disbursements in foreign lands during the 
year $30,000. 

A New York State Colonizatian Society was formed on 
Wednesday evening. Receipts of the Colonization cause 
during the last year $11,500 in cash, $2,000 in goods, besides 
$6,000 subscribed and not yet collected—in all $19,000. Hon. 
Elijah Paine of Vermont addressed the meeting, and pledged 
$1,000. Cheering reports were received from various quar- 
ters. 

The New York City Temperance Society held its Tenth 
Anniversary at Chatham street on Thursday evening. Sam- 
uel Ward, Ex-President in the chair. The report states that 
120,984 persons had signed the pledge during the ten years, 
and 17,480 of them within the last year. . 


the American Home Missionary Society ; do. of Foreign Mis- 
sions; the American Sunday School Union; the American 
Lyceum; the Moral Reform Society, the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and several others. The Anti-Slavery meet- 
ing was ruptured by a demand on one side that women should 
be admitted to equal privileges in its proceedings and debates 
with men, and its resistance on the other side. We believe 
the ‘Equal Rights’ party carried the day, and the women 
were allowed their full share of the talk—which is generally 
understood to be a little more than half. We donot under- 
stand that much was done or attempted beyond this. 





An “American Society for the Promotion of Christian 


ments issued, 134,487, making an aggregate of 2,488,235 | 


reotyped the past year, making 644 publications in all, of | 
Total printed during the year, 356,- | 


Excess of publictions over any former year, 65,000; do. of 


Beside the foregoing, there were Anniversary Meetings of 


ST 
Union on Apostolical Principles” was formed on Thursday— 
Rev. David Porter of Catshill, President. 


Dreadful Steam Explosion on the Mississippi,—The New 
Orleans Picayune of the 8th inst. gives the following account 
of a shocking catastrophe, which took place on the 6th be- 
tween'that city and Natchez: 
The painful duty devolves upon us of chronicling another 
shocking steambeat accident. 

The steamboat George Collier left this port Saturdey after- 
noon, at half past five o’clock, for St. Louis. At half t 
1 o’clock on Sunday morning, 6th inst., when within it 
£0 miles of Natchez, the piston-rod gave way where the key 
passes through the T head, which broke the forward cylinder 
head, and carried away part of the boiler stands; the steam 
which escaped scalding forty-five persons who were in the 
after cabin, 26 of whom died the same day. 

The following is the melancholy record of the dead and 
scalded : 

Names of those who Died—T. J. Spaulding, fireman, of 
St. Charles, Mo.; Charles Brooks, residence unknown; Wm. 
Blake, of Boston, Mass.; Crissen Herring, Germatiy; Mrs. 
E. Welsh and 2 children, New Orleans; J. O’Brien and wife, 
New Orleans; Selen J. Brocqua, Poland, Ky.; John Ideda, 
France; David J. Rose, New Orleans; Dederick Groe, Ger- 
many; Dederick Cross, Boston, Mass.; Joseph B. Bossuet, 
Boston; Maes.; J h Lawrence, Park Co., Ia.; Peter 
Smith, New Orleans; Charlotte Fletcher and brother, Eng- 
land; Bilch, fireman, unknown. Six persons whose 
names are unknown, 

List of Scalded, Husselmon Germany—badly ; 
Mrs. C. Herring, Germany—badly ; Thos. Fletcher and wife, 
England—badly; Francis Ruan and wife, unknown—slightly ; 
Francis Scrunelly, St. Louis—slightly; Thomas Butler, un- 
known—slightly; Isaac Raney, unknown—slightly; Alfred 
Davis, deck hand, unknown—slightly; John Browne, fireman, 
unknown—badly; James Macdonald, fireman, unknown— 
badly; Isaac Ideda, France—badly. 

Five children of Adam Woolridge on board—some of them 
badly scalded. 

Slave of Thomas Johnston on board—slightly scalded. 

Those not otherwise designated were deck passengers. 

Twelve of the unfortunates were buried in the neighbor- 
hood of the disaster. The George Washington shortly came 
along on her way down, and took the George Collier in tow. 
The other fourteen, who survived |-ut a few hours, were in- 
terred at a wood yard nearer to the city. 

We visited the ill-fated boat yesterday, and the sight that 
met our eyes was truly heart-rending. The survivors lay 
about on pallets—the flesh boiled down off their bones, as it 
were: some issuing the most piteous others, unabl 
to utter even a groan. There were those among them par- 
tially consoled by the soothing care of friends; and more who 
;had none from whom to seek sympathy but strangers. A 
| Frenchman might be heard to cry,‘ O mon Dicu! mon Dieu!” 
|and a poer German by his side to ejaculate in sorrowing ac- 
jcents, ‘mein Got! mein Got!’ It was a scene at which a 
| heart of adamant would melt with pity. 
| The boat was built in Pittsburg some four years since; the 

piston-rod, naw broken, has been ever since in use. 









































| From the Journal of Commerce. 
VERY LATE FROM THE PACIFIC, 

By the ship Natchez, Capt. Hays, we have Valparaiso 

papers te the 28th of February. 

hey confirm the total defeat of the army of Gen. Santa 
Cruz, Protector of Peru and Bolivia, b Chilians, on 
| the 20th of January. ‘The battle took = at Yungay, in 
| the North of Peru. 
|| The Natchez brings $195,200 in specie, and 3366 bars 
of copper. 

The U. S. ship North Carolina, Com. Ballard, arrived at 
Valparaiso, Feb. 9th, from Callao. 

Vanparaiso, Feb. 20th.—Col. D. Pedro Uriola, Com- 
mandant of the battalion of ——, which fought 
bravely in the battle of Yungay, is the bearer of despatches 
announcing the most glorious triumph which ever crowned 
the arms of Chili. 3400 prisoners, 1600 killed, all the ar-" 
tillery, the money chest containing $900,000, baggage, 
horses, &c. of the Protectorxl army, are the trophies of 
this victory. Generals Moran and Urdinissca were killed— 
the former in the engagement of January 6th. Generals 
Herrera, Quiros, Bermuaez Otero and Amaza are prison- 
ers—the last mortally wounded. Santa Craz escaped with 
20 men in the direction of Junin. The prete Pro- 
tector abandoned the field an hour before the conclusion of 
the battle. [He arrived in Lima Jan. 2Ist.] 

Gen. Lafuente marched by way of Haacho with two 
squadrons of Cavalry and two Peruvian battalions, who 
would reach Lima and Callao on the 26th to the 28th. On 
the 22d, General Gamarra marched upon Junin.and the 
south of Peru with a division of the Restoring army, aad 
the General-in-Chief was to follow with the chi ili 
command in Northern Peru. 

The generals of the Restoring army present on the field 
ef battle were—Bulnes, Gamarra, Cruz, Vidal, Castilla, 
Etespuro and Torio. 
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Gen. Cruz commanded the right wing, Gen. Gamarra 
the left, where the battle commenced, and the General-in- 
chief (Bulnes) the centre. [‘This battle took place on the 

Jan. 

The a engagement of Casima has likewise resulted 
auspiciously for the Chilian arms. The vessels armed by 
Gen. Santa Cruz, four in number, attacked the squadron 
of Commandant Simpson, composed of the corvettes Con- 
federacion and Valparaiso, and burque Santa Cruz, and 
were completely routed, with much damage, and the loss 
of the brig Arequipeno, having a crew of 70 men. The 
enemy’s vessels were the Edmond of 20 guns, a barque of 
18, the Sragepene of 9, and the schooner Peru with two 
swivels. The engagement is said to have lasted two hours, 
at pistol shot distance ! 

Extract of a letter from Gen. Gamarra. 
YuneGay, Jan. 20—4 P. M. 
We have completely triumphed over the army of Santa 
Cruz, who oye into the engagement 6000 men. Five 
hours of terrific firing have achieved for us the most glori- 
ous victory, perhaps, that was ever gained in Peru. 
Vatparaliso, Feb, 25.—Since the publication of the do- 
cuments containing the cheering news from Peru, public 
attention has been turned with lively interest to the pro- 
bable consequences of the victory of Youngay, and espe- 
cially to the course of Santa ies. The defeat of this 
chief has been so overwhelming that it seems improbable 
he has fled to the South of Peru and Bolivia. His fall is 
without retrieve, and the slightest attempt at further resis- 
tance would probably Yay him in the hands of his ene- 
mies, who abound in the South of Peru and Bolivia, and 
upon whom, when in power, he chiefly exercised his ven- 
eance. The first vessel from Callao will inferm us what 
as become of D. Andreas Santa Cruz. 





From Mexico.—The schooner Diligencia, from Cam- 
peachy, has brought the interesting intelligence that that 
city has not confined itself to a simple declaration in favor 
of the cause of Mexia and his party, but has showed its 
disposition by efficient and prompt action. The authorities 
have issued an address to the citizens, who have responded 
to it with the vivacity that characterizes them. A detach- 
ment of 300 men was immediately organized and armed, 
and before the sailing of the Diligencia, embarked for Tam- 
pico, to join Mexia’s army. This reinforcement will be of 
great use to the federalists, as it will angmeut their force 
to more than 2000 men, a number sufficient to penetrate 
the interior, and bring the revolution to a consummation. 

We also learn that the French Consul, whe had quitted 
Campeachy at the commencement of hostilities between 
Mexico and France, has returned, and was received in a 
friendly manner by the inhabitants. . 

[N. O. Lonisianian, May 4. 





Later From Mexico.—By the bark Ann Louisa, Capt. 
Hutchinson, we have Vera Cruz papers to April the 24th in- 
clusive. 

The Censor of the 23d contains a decree of the Mexican 
government, dated April 12, disowning the Mexican flag when 
hoisted upon armed vessels fitted out by the insurgents at 
Tampico or elsewhere, and declaring that such vessels ought 
to be considered and treated as pirates by the ships of war of 
all nations. 

The Censor concludes an article on the subject of Texas, 
by saying: “‘ The present situation of our Republic demands 
either an immediate and well ordered invasion of Texas, or 
the acknowledgement of its independence.”’ Of course the 
latter. 

Vera Cruz, April 23.—Sinister rumors are in circulation 
relative to the American frigate, Macedonian, which arrived 
here yesterday with a Commodore on board. What the fact 
may be, we know not; we can hurdly think it possible; but 
it is said that she brings new demands, and new threats, and 
also new tribulations. [Journal of Commerce. 








Famine in New Foundland.—Great distress exists in some 
parts of New Foundland for lack of food. The Harbor Grace 
Star, of March 6th says, “‘ We have no hesitation in stating 
that within a circuit of twenty miles from Harbor Grace there 
are hundreds of families who have not, in their respective 
dwellings, an ounce of any of the common necessaries of life; 
and who, for weeks past, have been subsisting upon a single 
meal a day, and this, too, in many instances, of the most 
wretched and nauseating character.’?’ The Governor had 
authorized the Commissioners of the poor to expend the sum 
of £200 from the Treasury for the relief of the sufferers. 
The Irish Society had also contributed the sum of £240 for 
the same object. 


Another Fatal Steamboat Explosion.—The last Mount 
Vernon (Ia.) Courier, says :—‘‘ The steamboat Avalanche, on 
Friday morning last, while descending the river, about four 
miles below this town, collapsed a flue, killing three individ- 
uals, and scalding two others so shockingly that no hopes are 
entertained of their recovery. If we are informed correctly, 
all the men killed or wounded were deck hands. After re- 
maining at the landing two-thirds of the day, to bury the dead, 
she was taken in tow by another boat, and proceeded on her 
voyage. 











LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
An Aet te Preserve the Purity of Elections. 
{Passed May 7, 1839. 

The People of the State of New-York, represented in Senate and 
assembly, d@ enact as follows: 

§ 1. Lf any person, challenged as unqualified to vote at any town 
meeting held pursuant to title twu of chapter eleven of part one of 
the Revised Statutes, shall be guilty of wilful and corrupt false swear- 
ing or affirming, in taking any oath or affirmation prescribed by such 
title, such person shall be adjudged guilty of wilful and corrupt per- 


jury. 

§2. Every person who shall wilfully and corruptly procure any 
person to swear or affirm falsely as aforesaid, shall be adjudged guilty 
of subornation of perjury, and sball, upon conviction thereof, suffer 
the punishment directed by law in cases of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

§ 3. If any person shall, by bribery, menace, or other corrupt means 
or device whatsoever, cither directly or indirectly, attempt to influ- 
ence any elector of this state in giving his vote or ballot, or to deter 
him from giving the same, or disturb or hinder him in the free exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage at any town meeting within this state held 
pursuant to said title, and shall thereof be convicted, such person so 
offending and convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shail be punished by fine not to exceed five hundred dollars, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail, not to exceed one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. . 

§ 5. No person shall fraudulently or deceitfully change a vote of 
any elector at any such town meeting, by which such elector shall be 
prevented from voting for such didute as he infénded; and any 
person offending against the provisions of this section, shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be punished as is in the next preceding sections pre- 
scribed. 

§ 5. The provisions of the second, third and fourth sections of this 
act, shall be applicable to the churter elections ef the several incer- 
porated cities and villages within this state. 

§ 6. Any person who shall vote in any town in which he does not 
reside, or who shall vote or offer to vote in any more than one town 
at any annual town meeting in the same year, shall, upon conviction, 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine not 
exceeding oue huadrod dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

§7. ir any person offering to vote at any general, town, city or 
charter election, shall be challenged in relation to his residence or 
right to vote at that election by an inspector, or by any other person 
eutitled to vote at the same poll, one of the inspectors shall tender to 
him the following oath: “* You doswear a! affirm) that you will fully 
and truly answer all such questions as shall be put to you, touching 
your place of resid and qualifications as an elector ;” and the in- 
spectors, or one of them, shall then proceed to question the person 
challenged in relation to his then place of residence; how long he had 
resided in the town or ward where the vote is offered; what was the 
last place of his residence before he came into that town or ward ; and 
also as to his citizenship, and whether'a native or naturalized citizen, 
and if the latter, when, where, and in what court or before what of- 
ficer he was naturalized ; whether he camv into the town or ward for 
the purpose of voting at that election; how long he contemplates re- 
siding in the town or ward; and all such other questions as may tend 
to test his qualifications as a resident of the town or ward, citizenship, 
and right to vote at that pull; any person guilty of wilful and corrupt 
fulse swearing or affirming in the answers to be given as aforesaid, 
shall be adjudged guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

8. If the person challénged as aforesaid shail refuse to answer 
fully any questions which shall be put to him as aforesaid, the in- 
spectors shall reject his vote. 

§ 9. The challenge mentioned in the first section of this act shall be 
made before the person offering to vote has taken the oath now pre- 
scribed by law; and if, after having answered the questions put to 
him as afurcsaid, the person offering to vote shall still persist to his 
right, he may be required to take the oath now prescribed by law. 

§ 10. The inspectors at every general, town, charter or city elec- 
tion, shall put down in writing the name of every person offering to 
vote, who shall, on being challenged, take the oath or affirmation men- 
tioned iu the seventh section of this act, or the oath or affirmation 
heretofore prescribed by law ; and shall state whether both of the said 
oaths or either of them were taken by the elector; and a list or state- 
ment containing the facts aforesaid, in relation to all persons chal- 
lenged and swearing or affirming, shall be certified by the inspectors, 
and returned with their return of the votes given at such election. 

§ 11. Any person who, at any general, city or charter election, shall 
vote or offer to vote in any ward in which he does not reside, or who 
shall vote or offer to vote any more than once at the same election, 
either in the same or any ether ward, shall, on conviction, be adjudged 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and punishable by a fine not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, or by impri t not ex g six months, as 
the court may direct; and section nineteen of title six, chapter one of 
the fourth part of the Revised Statutes, is hereby repealed. 

§ 12. Every person who shall procure, aid, assist, counsel or advise 
another to give or offer his vote at any general, town, city or charter 
election, knowing that the person is not duly qualified to vote at the 
place where the vote is given or offered, shall, on conyiction, be 
adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and punishable as prescribed in 
the last preceding section oft his act. - 

§ 13. Every person who sh.c!l procure, aid, assist, counsel or advise 
another to go or come into any town or ward for the purpose of giv- 
ing his vote in such town or ward at any general, town, city or charter 
election, knowing that the person is not duly qualified to vote in such 
town or ward, shall, on conviction, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and punishable as prescribed by the eleventh section of this 











act. 

§ 14. Any inhabitant of another state who shall vote or offer to vote 
at any general, town, city or charter election in this etate, shall be 
adjudged guilty of a felony, and, on conviction, shall be imprisoned 
in the state prison for a period not exceeding one year, at the discre- 
tion of the court before whieh the offence is tried. Aad it shall be 
the duty of the district attornes in the county where the offence has 
been committed, to adopt effectual measures for the punishment of all 
persons residing in any other state, who shall vote or attempt to vote 
at any election in this state. : ; 

§ 15. The town meetings of the several towns in the respective 
counties in this state, shall be held on some day between the first day 
of February and the first day of May in each year, to be appointed 
from time to time by the boards of supervisors of the several coun- | 
ties by resolution, so that the town meetings of every town in the 
county shall be held on the same day, each board ef supervisors to fix 
the time for their respective counties at their pleasure within the pe- 
riod aforesaid, which resolution so fixing the time for said town meet- 
ings, when adopted, the said board shall cause to be duly published, 
and the day so appointed shall remain the day established for said 
town meetings for at least three successive years, and until changed 
by aresolution of said beards. . 

§ 16. The poll list kept at any election held according to law in this 
state, shall hereafter be preserved in the office of the clerk of said 
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town or city, and shall not be destroyed after the canvass of the votes 
taken at said elections. 


————___t 

§ 17. It shall be the duty of every inspector of elections, sheriff®, 
constables and justices of the peace within this state, knowing that an 
offence has been committed under this act, or having good reason to 
helieve that an offence has been committed, to give information thereof 
to the district attorney of the county in which the offence shall have 
been committed, whose duty it shail be to adopt effectual measures 
for the yy of all persons violating the provisions of this act. 

§ 18. It shall be the duty of the presiding judge of every court of 
general sessions of the peace or oyer and terminer within this state, 
especially to charge the grand jury at cach term of said court, to take 
notice of all offences committed in violation of any of the provisions 
of this act. 

§ 19. This act shall take effect immediately. 
State of wre hen} This act having been approved and signed 

Secretary's Office. § by the Governor, on the 7th day of May, 1839, 
I do hereby certify that the seme became a law on that day. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secrctery of State. 





An Act concerning Foreign Bank Notes. ‘ 
[Passed May 7, 1839. 

The people of the State of New-York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, de enact as follows: 

§1. From and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for 
any incorporated banking institution within this State, and for any 
association or any individual or individuals authorized to carry on the 
business of banking by virtue of the act entitled “ An Act to establish 
the business of Banking,” passed the 18th day of April, 1839, to re- 
ceive, pay out, give or offer in payment, as money, to circulate or at- 
tempt to circulate as money any bill, note or other evidence of debt, 
issued or purporting to have been issued by any corporation, associa- 
ciation or individual, situated or residing without this State, and which 
bill, note, or other evidence of debt, shall, upon any part thereof, pur- 
port to be payable or redeemable at any place, or by any person, as- 
sociation or corporation within this state. 

§ 2. It shall not be lawful for any incorporated banking institution 
within this State, er any association, or any individual or individuals 
authorized to carry on the business of banking by virtue of the said 
act, entitled “ An Act to authorize the business of Banking,” directly 
or indirectly to procure or receive from any corporation, association 
or individual, situated or residing without this State, any bank bill 
or note, er other evidence of debt in the similitude of u bank bill or 
note issucd, or purporting to have been issued by such last mentioned 
corporation, association or individua!, with intent to issue and pay 
out, or in any way to utter or circulate the same as money, or to is- 
sue, pay out, or to utter or circulate the esme when procured or re- 
ceived as aforesaid as money. But nothing in this section contained 
shall prohibit the said banking institutions, associations and individual 
bankers, in the first ~_ of this section mentioned, from receiving 
from their dealers and customers such foreign notes as are allowed by 
law to be circulated within this State in the regular and usual course 
of business, or from paying out the same when so received us last 
aforesaid. 

§ 3. It shall not be lawful for any incorporated banking institution 
within this State, or any association, or any individual or individuals, 
authorized~to carry on the business of banking by virtue of the said 
act, entitled “An Act to authorize the business of Banking,” directly 
or indirectly, to lend or pay out for paper discounted of purchased 
by them, any bank bill or note, or other evidence of debt, which is not 
received at par by the said banking institution, association, or indi- 
vidual, for debts due to the said banking institution, association, or 
individual. 

§ 4. Every corporation and every association and individual au- 
thorized to carry on the business of banking, who shall offend against 
any of the provisions of the previous sections of this act, shall forfeit 
for each and every offence the sum of one thousand dollars, to be re- 
covered with costs of suit, in the name and for the use of any person 
who shall suc for the same, and prosecute such suit to judgement, in 
any Court having cognizance thereof. And every officer and clerk of 
such corporations and asociations, and every such individual banker 
and his clerks and servants, who shall knowingly act or assist in any 
violation of any provision of this act, shall upon conviction be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, in the discretion of the court before which such con- 
viction shall be had ; but such fine shall not exceed five hundred dol- 
lars, and such imprisonment shall not exceed six months. 

§5. This act shall take effect i diately on its passage. 

State of New-York, } This act having been approved and signed by 
Secretary’s Office. § the Governor, on the 7th day of May, 1839, Ide 
hereby certify that the same became a law on that day. 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 





An Act concerning State Mortgages. 
[Passed May 7th, 1839. 

The People of the State of New-York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

§ 1. Whenever any mortgage, given to the people of this state, shall 
be proceeded upon by the attorney gencral for the purpose of fore- 
closure, if any person having title toa part of the mortgaged pre- 
imises, by conveyance trom the mortgagor, shall have made and de- 
livered to said uttorney general an affidavit, stating that such person 
has such titic, and indicating with certainty the part of said mortgaged 
premises so claimed, it shall be the duty of said attorney general, at 
the time appointed for the sale of said premises, first to sell such part 
of said mortgaged premises as has not been conveyed hy said mort- 
gagor; but in case the part so sold shall not produce enough to satisfy 
the amount unpaid on said mortgage and costs, then said attorney 
general shall immediately proceed to sell such part or parts of said 
a as may have been conveyed by said mortgagor, as aforesaid 

ut where more than one part of said mortgaged premises hes been 
so conveyed as aforesaid, the said attorney general shall sell such parts 
in the inverse order of the date of such conveyances, commencing with 
the part last conveyed by said mortgager. 
State of New-York, This act having been approved and signed by 

Secretary's Office. § the Governor, on the ath day of May, 1839, I 
do hereby certify that the same became a law on that day. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 


An Act relative to the Quarantine Laws. 
(Passed May 7, 1839. 

The people of the State of New-York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

§ 1. The mayor of the city of New-York, the resident physician and 
the commissioner of health of said city, are hereby constituted a board 
of appeal from any direction or regulation of the health officer, with 
power to grant such and'so much relief as may appear to the board 
thus constituted, or a majority of them, expedient and proper ; the de- 
cision of the board of health, h t 
State of New-York, 

Secretary's Office. 
hereby certify 





ever, to be par 

This act having been approved and signed by 
the Governor, on the 7th day of May, 1839, Ido 
at the same became a Jaw on that day. 








JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 
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NEW-YORK. 


The Office of The New-Yorker is removed to No. 1 
Ann-street, near Broadway, under the American Museum. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are frequently solicited by correspondents to inform them of 
the fate of their communications. The inference is that, if not pub- 
lished, they are rejected. This, however, is not always the cose; for 
such is the press of matter upon our hands that we are obliged to de- 
fer excellent papers, weeks and weeks, Except the following, those 
whieh have been sent to us lately are accepted, or are under consid- 
eration. We would remark that all poetical pieces are generally re- 
jected. ‘Sermons in Stones,’ &c.; ‘A Tribute to Truth ;’ ‘ Practical 

locution ;’ ‘To a Child Sonping ;’ *The Young Devotee;’ ‘Hen 
and Arabel ;’ ‘ Fond Memory ;’ ‘ Nicholas Culpepper ;’ ‘ Love on bot! 
sides ;’ ‘ The Bruised Reed ;’ the piece commencing—* When we take 
a retrospective view of past events ;’ ‘The Bride ;’ ‘ Lines to ——’ at 


least to twenty different females ; ‘The Soul.’ 





=I 





The Adventures of Robin Day.—(Lea and Blanchard.)— 
Here is more food for a vitiated taste—fighting in youth, pi- 
racy and bloodshed in mature life. We aro heartily sorry 
that we cannot give a favorable judgement of these volumes, 
and grieved still more that so many readers devour such trash 
with avidity. But we are conscientious critics, and endeavor 
to present in our brief critiques the most impartial opinion in 
our power. We are convinced that indiscriminate eulogium 
defeats its object, making the reader suspicious of even mer- 

“ited praise. We therefore say, that the ‘ Adventures of Robin 
Day’ are the wildest and most improbable that have for a 
long time been submitted to our examination. The author 
evidently threw them off as fast as he could write, as if he 
were running a race with a dozen compositors. Notwith- 
standing this criminal rapidity, alike unjust to writer and 
reader, several of the characters, though such as we meet 
with in almost every modern fiction, are strongly sketched. 
Such are the martial ‘ Dicky Dare,’ the bloodthirsty villains 
* Duck’ and ‘ Brown’ or ‘ Hellcat,’ and the weak and luck- 
less ‘ Robin Day.’ Still the author shows much more .ca- 
pacity than execution, as from beginning to end he does in- 
justice to his subject and himself. However stirring his in- 
cidents of field and flood, they are so exceedingly incredible 
that they fail to impress us; and so inartificially are they con- 
nected together that they have much less resemblance to real 
life than the extravagant wildness of ‘ Salathiel.’ We disbe- 
lieve and dislike. Horace uses the appropriate term, haic, 
From the perusal of such developements we rise with a mixed 
feeling—a feeling of qualified approval and softened condem- 
nation. To all writers of this burry-skurry class we would 
say: ‘You are able to write so much better, that we are 
hardly willing to allow your having written any thing well. 
You must have only misty visions of a story before you, when 
you begin, even supposing you do not make it all up as you 
go on, and trust to your ingenuity to extricate you from diffi- 
culties in your closing chapters. Your incidents are too in- 
dependent of one another. They do not all aid, as they ought, 
in advancing your fable and accomplishing your final catas- 
trophe. They are as unconnected as the creations of Aristo, 
and might be lengthened out, like the line of kiags in Mac- 
beth, ‘to the crack of doom.’ ” And we would say to the 
writer of these ‘ Adventures’ in particular: ‘‘ You afford some 
amusement for one rapid reading, with skipping much of the 
first half of your second volume; but few or none, we sus- 
pect, will ever be drawn to a reperusal. It would be like 
retracing the course of a courier who has forgotten the ob- 
ject of his mission, and who gullops here and gallops there— 
all for nothing. Very few are able to compose a first-rate 
work of invention—not more than one writer in a million. 
We think, however, that you have talent enough to write a 
highly interesting novel or romance, such as might live among 
the choice works of the American press; but, believe us, such 
a work cannot be planned and completed in a month or two. 
It must be the labor of more years than one. We arenotin- 
sensible that a novel of two volumes is now written and pub- 
lished in a few weeks. What is it good for? Will it have 
any attraction for more weeks than it took to manufacture 
and print it? Hardly. At best, it will exhibit a series of ab- 
ortive and incoherent adventures, a disgrace to our literature, 
and no credit to the author’s literary reputation.” 

There is one circumstance in this book that gives us unal- 
loyed pleasure. This is seeing the author dismiss the tire- 
some blending of historica! details with the inventions of ro- 
mance, so destructive in his ‘Calavar’ and ‘The Infidel.’ 
We hail his. escape from that wearisome species of composi- 


tion. We welcome even this extravaganza of ‘Robin Day’ 
in comparison, abortive as it is, persuaded that he means 
hereafter to trust more to the powers of his bwn mind. But 
he must task his powers. He must not be chary of time or 
toil in framing and finishing his creations. Otherwise he will 
have no more pleasure in looking back upon them than Charles 
Brockden Brown had in looking back upon his, full of genu- 
ine inspiration as many of them are. We want more works 
of art. In this department of our literature they are as yet 
almost a desideratum. What is the cause of this poverty? 
Not so much want of commanding talent or even genius, as 
want of study, revision, thought, industry, addition, retrench- 
ment, unwearied labor in retouching and perfecting. Re- 
member the years Fielding’s great work was coming to its 
full growth. Remember, too, that one masterpiece in this 
department of imagination is of infinitely more worth than 
fifty volumes thrown off, as, it were, by*the power of steam, 
appearing and vanishihg like shadows. Besides, these un- 
substantial productions are not only ephemeral—they are un- 
satisfactory even in their brief moment of sunshine. They 
impart no touch of that deep gratification which works con- 
ceived and composed for immortality are formed to commu- 
nicate. 

But we have caught, we fear, something of Dr. Bird’s own 
spirit, and, though ‘ full of the fiend,’ are pouring forth our 
vituperations with more madness than method. Assuredly, 
however, there is no malice prepense. 





AL’ Abri, or the Tent Pitched; by N. P. Willis. (New- 
York: Samucl Colman. I vol. duo., pp. 172.)—Many per- 
sons will be deterred from reading this little volume by the 
disgusting affectation ef the title. Many will take it up and 
lay it down again in disappointment at finding nothing more 
than the writer’s well-known ‘ Letters from under a Bridge,’ 
whilem printed in the New-York Mirree—when, from its 
name, they were led to anticipate at least an interesting tale. 
The reason given in a judiciously brief preface for this 
Frenchified and absurd piece of fuolery, is that ‘the author 
after many ycars’ travel in Europe and the East, has ‘ pitched 
his tent.’ ’’ This is really 2 deeply important item of intel- 
ligence, of which it were cruel not to have informed mankind. 
Especial thankfulness is due to Mr. Willis for thus gratui- 
tously tmiparting it, since it is supremely unnecessary to the 
proper understanding of his letters. Moreover all the Ameri- 
can world at least have been made conversant with the fact 
through the medium of numerous diurnal and hebdomadal news- 
papers. We have lived in the happiness of such knowledge 
pretty constantly since the name of ‘Glen Mary’ was ren- 
dered immortal ‘in the Valley of the Susquehannah.’ That 
of ‘Glen Betsey,’ given by a ncighboring farmer in a lauda- 
ble spirit of emulation, to his own place, has already sunk 
into oblivion. Hence we perceive that genius alone can im- 
mortalize as well as sanctify what it touches ! 

We have hinted that this book was a collection of Mr. 
Willis’s late communications to the New-York Mirror. That 
respectable journal of the boudoir lost the fairest gem from its 
coronet, in losing the author of ‘ Letters from under a Bridge.’ 
A more agreeable, lively, clever, witty, graceful series of pa- 
pers has not appeared within our recollection. The idea, in 
the first place, was very happy—it struck a rich vein. We 
know of no writer who could have worked it with such emi- 
nent success. If one wishes for a charming book for sum- 
mer reading, let him take this in hand, and he will exclaim, 
after the first few pages, “ Mr. Willis is a man of genius af- 
ter all,” (the last two words including many sillinesses and 
affectations, dross round the pure gold.) Every page teems 
with pleasant thoughts, new images and tickling conceits, 
conveyed in quaint, well-measured language, that falls ten- 
derly upon the sense. There is an absence of all constraint, 
an unharnessed freedom, an abandonment of the pen, a wan- 
dering of the fancy ‘at its own sweet will,’ that altogether 
captivates and inthralls the reader. The practised writer 
knows well that in this apparent lack of labor there is much 
busy toil—and yct the letters seem to have been scribbled off 
in a heyday spirit of exhilaration. It seems as if the author 
wished simply to amuse his friend, the ‘ Doctor,’ and that he 
had taken the nearest, easiest, and simplest methods of doing so. 

Cautious criticism might hesitate, here and there, in this 





LS 
when tho whole is go delightful? Wishing heartily that we 
could not even have had occasion to carp at the title, we com- 
mend this latest and best production of Mr. Willis to the fa- 
vorable regard of our readers. 





The History of the Navy of the United States of Ame- 
rica; by J. Fenimore Cooper.—Lea and Blanchard, of 
Philadelphia, have issued, in two handsome volumes octavo, 
of about four hundred pages each, this latest work of the 
‘ Author of the Spy.’ It is a highly creditable production— 
and, undoubtedly, implicit dependence may be placed upon its 
statements. This opinion we are enabled to form from sim- 
ply looking through the work. So cursory an examination 
would not authorize us to review it, even if we felt ourselves 
sufficiently at home with the subject. We regret to notice 
an omission, which is very important in a work intended to 
be of permanent national value. There are no indices—no 
marginal references, chronological or otherwise—not even a 
running particular title to each page. It is therefore impos- 
sible to find any particular events or occurrences without 
looking through the whole work. These defects can be cured 
in a second edition; and we therefore trust that the first was 
not large. It would be an easy matter, however, to give an 
index in the unbound copies of the present edition. The in- 
terest of the work, ae it is, will richly repay the small ex- 
penditure necessary to obtain this, as well as every other 
work issued by this excellent publishing house. 


Mr. H. Inman and the National Academy.—Mr. Henry 
Inman, portrait-painter, ‘ flares up’ in the Commercial Adver 
tiser, about the criticisms which have been published upon the 
Exhibition of Caricatures in Clinton Hall. The gentleman 
has worked himself up into a fine fit of virtuous but mistaken 
indignation. He is an excellent artist, paints arms and heads 
admirably, and faces too—only the latter are apt to be very, 
very dirty. In remarking this, we have to do simply with the 
artist, and not the subject—for so we are very properly in- 
structed by Mr. H. Inman. _ It is therefore his own fault that 
the faces of his portraits are—to use a Yankee verb—awfully 
smooched. So was it the fauit, as we supposed, of other art- 
ists, that their likenesses of human faces were particularly 
disagreeable. We do not believe that a single stricture has 
been made with the idea that it cbuld touch any person’s feel- 
ings but the artist’s. As for ourselves—for it would be affect- 
ation to pretend that we do not consider this paper alluded 
to—we did not know the names of any individuals, male or 
female, whose ‘counterfeit presentments’ are exposed on the 
walls of the Academy, except those which were mentioned. 


Mr. Inman pathetically describes the origin of the Nationai 
Academy, as if that could afford any excuse for the hideous 
display which it is this year attempting to palm off as an Ex- 
hibition. The public pay for the sight, and the sight ought 
to be worth paying for. Moreover, the public have a right 
to say what they please of it; and, as for being ‘ put down’ 
by the Commercial Advertiser, however loudly called upon 
by Mr. H. Inman, it will take that paper and six others just 
like it to repress the freedom of criticism, There is no'truth 
whatever in the remarks of Mr. H. Inman with regard to the 
“ offensive personality.” Nothing of the kind was intended 
by us, nor, as we believe, by other journals which have noticed 
the Academy as it deserves, ‘ 

As for the remarks ‘which follow Mr. H. Inman’s in the 
Commercial, it will be quite sufficient to observe that they 
were written by John Inman, his brother, and co-Editor with 
Col. Stoné. The regard and respect which we entertain 
toward Mr. John Inman do not prevent us from gently insin- 
uating that the paper which is under his able jurisdiction 
should not be made a tender to any artist or set of artists.— 
The difficulty in fact lies deeper than this pretended wrath at 
the remarks supposed to refer to the subjects in the gallery. 
Mr. H. Inman and certain of his associates in the Academy 
are astonished at the audacity of any one who could say that 
they are not the best painters in the country. They have 
been so bepraised and bepuffed that they now imagine them- 
selves unassailable. There are numbers of artists in this city 
quite equal if not superior to them—and of this we are deter- 
mined tu inform the public. Of the Academicans, Page is by 
far the best portrait-painter—as much better than Mr. H. In- 





little book ; but who could consent to analyze particular parts, j man as the later is better than Jarvis. 
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* Another Richmond.’The Commergial Advertiser of the 
~16th furnishes us with an exhibition of more ‘wrath and cab- 
bage,’ on the subject. of our critique on the National Acad- 
emy of Design, in a card of a Mr. ‘G. B.’ who, it appears, 
had himself done ‘ with a wine-glass in one hand and a pair 
of blue Adelaide gloves in and on the other,’ and whom we 
designated as having a sort of ‘ Entertainment-for-man-and- 
beast expression,’ in reference to the pictures’ having the ap- 
pearance of tavern-signs. This individual considers himself 
insulted, by the public press. Why don’t he call the public 
press out and shoot it, with Mr. H. Inman for his second ? 
‘Sure such a pair were never seen!’ We notice this second 
Richmond (we hope that there will be twenty in the field) 
simply to apprise the fashionable world of one extraordinary 
fact, gratuitously communicated in his card, (which, by the 
way, is about as long as the cuff of a dress-coat,) that it is 
cus:omary in England to offer ‘some refreshment’ to morn- 
ing visitors! Messrs. Stultz and Nugent always doit. Mr. 
‘G. B.’ had himself ‘fixed’ as he was, to express his grate- 
ful recollection for the aforesaid refreshments. He ought to 
have taught Mr. Healey to cut his collar better at all events. 





Pascal Bruno, and The Atonement—(Lea and Blan- 
chard.)—Worthless as these stories must be prenounced, the 
admirers French.crime and English madness, will find 
them quite to their taste. At any rate we have presumptive 
evidence of this, since publishers well know how to suit their 
viands to the palates of their guests. 

This volume is the manufacture of Theodore Hook, not the 
gentleman of a somewhat similar name, and more eminent 
for odd whims and punning pleasantries than for bloody bu- 
siness like this. We mention this, as we «nade the mistake 
ourselves. We thought our old friend unwise in leaving his 
natural element. However, as wits and buffoons are said to 
have theit hours of depression, we interpreted this quitting 
his sphere as only a minor variation of his sharp airs. But 
after all, looking back te the title-page, we saw that Hook, 
and not Hood, was the man that caught us. 

‘Pascal Bruno’ is a translation from the French of Alex- 
ander Dumas; ‘ The Atonement’ is a composition of Theo- 
dore Hook himself. The French piece is a tale of revenge, 
not destitute of a certain kind of talent and interest, but the 
moral principle exemplified is such as Zanga and Jago adopt- 
ed. There is considerable stir and bustle, and the reader is 
drawn on with a feverish fascination to the end, when he 
shuts the book with a feeling of detestation; or, if he does 
not immediately close the volume, disgusted with both author 
and translator, he ventures perhaps to encounter ‘ The Atone- 
ment.’ This he finds to be a tale of fatalism and insanity, 
blood and murder, as wretched a farrago of vice and crime, 
as ever was concocted for a diseased appetite. There is no 
relief, no repose—nothing to mitigate the Titus-Andronicus 
traits of the story. 

When will writers of fiction remember that it is their prov- 
ince to delight the heart as well as to harrow up the soul ? 
We cannot help adding, that although we.are no great ad- 
mirers of Hood’s oddities of thought or exmession, we a 
thousand times prefer seeing him crack his jokes to secing 
Heok perpetrate atrocities like these. 





Journal of the American Institute—We have frequently 
spoken of this periodical, which is a monthly publication, con- 
taining a great amount of practical information, as particular- 
ly deserving patronage. It had not gone into extensive cir- 
culation before adverse times commenced, and particularly 
adverse to periodicals, when many favorite works of long 
standing found their ‘subscription lists dwindled from thou- 
sands to hundreds. 

We would particularly recommend the leading manufac- 
turers in manufacturing districts and villages to circvlate sub- 
scriptions for this Journal. The Editors have labored much 
to show how inseparably connected the manufacwurers’ inter- 
ests are with the general prosperity ; and the absurdity if not 
fatality of what is called Free Trade has often been exposed 
by them. 

We would also recommend it to those who select books for 
public libraries. 

Since the change in our patent law made in March, 1837, 
the claims of all the patentees have been procured from the 


patent office and published in this work. Every person inter 
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ested in machinery will have, on this account if no other, oc- 
casion to refer to such a work, as this is the only one in which 
they are published regularly every month. 

We have written the foregoing because we know the work 
referred to has not the patronage its practical value merits, 
and we desire to awaken some exertion in its favor. 





“The Columbian Calculator, being a concise and prac- 
tical system of Decimal Arithmetic, adapted to the use of 
Schools in the United States; by Almon Ticknor,” &c. &c. 
This is a small, compact and very lucid treatise on Arithme- 
tic, and we recommend it to beginners in that Science. (W. 
E. Dean, 2 Ann-st.) 


Austin’s Voice to Youth.—We observe with much pleasure 
that a second edition of ‘A Voice to Youth; Addressed to 
Young Men and Young Ladies; by Rev. J. M. Austin,’ has 
been required. It is a most excellent work; and to the new 
edition have been added chapters on ‘the Amusements of 
Youth,’ and ‘the Duties of Youth,’ by Rev. A. B. Grosh of 
Utica. The whole forms a neat 18mo volume of 424 pages, 
and one which can be read neither by old or young without 
instruction and profit. (Grosh & Hutchinson, Utica; P. Price, 


130 Fulton street, New York.) 
EEE 
THEATRICAL. 

NationaL.—The week has been a very rich one, in the way of en- 
tertainments, at this theatre. No less than five different operas have 
been performed, and well performed, by the distinguished vocalists 
now engaged there. ‘ Amilie’ has been done but once, and that on 
Thursday night, for the bencfit of Miss Shirreff; on which occasion 
another full house were listening at once to the merits of that ‘ sweet 
bit of song,’ and to the high claims of the beneficiary upon the atten- 
tion of the town. The humorous operetta of ‘ John of Paris’ was the 
other piece of the evening. ‘Cinderella’ has been performed four 
times this week ; the last time on the benefitnight of Mr. Wilson, (Fri- 
day,) with a new piece called ‘Gilderoy,’ the music of which is very 
fine. Wilson had a good house, as he deserved, indced, to have. This 
company do ample justice to ‘Cinderella,’ Morley being engaged to 
perform the old Baron. Miss Shirreff’s ‘Cinderella’ is a delicate and 
dainty performance, being a judicious adaptation of a difficult piece 
of rich contralto music to the swect soprano of her voice ; and then 
her acting—it was the very best we have ever seen, as yet, in this op- 
era. Seguin’s ‘ Dandini’ was sung splendidly, but very much over- 
acted ; whereas Morley’s ‘ Pompolino’ was sung well, and not acted at 
all. What precedent or excuse has Mr. Seguin, we would respect- 
fully ask, for exchanging the stage for the front of the theatre, after 
the middle of the second act? His aid in the final chorus can no more 
be dispensed with, in accordance with the arrangement of the opera, 
than can that of Alidoro, the two sisters, or the Baron himself. His 
deep bass voice would add materially to the effect of the finale, and 
we have never had any representative of this character, who took 
this liberty with the part. 

‘Fra Diavolo,’ and other attractive entertainments, are put up for 
to-night, for the benefit of Mr. Seguin ; and the whole strength of the 
company, with all the stars, appear on the occasion. This is the piece 
in which Mr. Seguin acts and sings so well, as Giacomo, the brigand. 

Next week we are positively to have the long-expected ‘ La Gazza 
Ladra.’ It has been kept back thus long, on account of the determina~ 
tion of Mitchell to present it in perfection. 

Parkx.—A new tragedy, called ‘ Anna Buleyn,’ introduced to the 
audience of the Park (that is, to @ few of the audience that usually 
assembles in that time-honored house) Miss Clifton, who has just re- 
turned from a Southern tour. As the lady was by no means in good 
health, her voice suffered exceedingly during the whole performance, 
and it was scarcely audible from the beginning to the end. The per- 
sonator of Percy (Hicld) carried off more than his share of the laurels, 





-partly on this account, and partly from the fact that this is the only 


part that is good for much in the whole tragedy. As to the rest, think 
of Richings personating Cardinal Wolsey, and Gann—yes, Gann !— 
representing Henry VIIL, with both arms akimbo! Chippendals 
made a decidedly favorable hit in Northumberland, father to Percy. 
It was, indeed, a very clever performance. 

We cannot agree with that portion of the press which has reviewed 
this tragedy favorably as an acting play. It is very wellasa reading 
historical sketch, although some most unpardonable liberties have 
been taken with the facts in poor Anna’s melancholy case. More 
yet have been taken with ‘ the unities’ in the arrangement of the play 
for the stage. Nor can we second the assertion of the play-bills, 
which announce that “the tragedy of Anna Boleyn, having been re+ 
ceived, on its first representation, with great applause, will be repeat- 
ed,” &c. &c. We must, in candor, say, that we never saw a five-act 
play performed, before, old or new, with such a complete destitution 
of any thing like applause for the author, or encouragement to the 
actor, So truly was this our impression, that we considered the play, 
at the fall of the curtain, to have been (in theatrical parlance) most 
unequivocally ‘damned.’ It seems we were mistaken, of which mis- 
take, if it be so, we shall be truly glad, so that the treasury of ‘ Drury’ 
and the purse of the fair heroine ghall be materially bencfitted thereby. 

A Mr. Freer, of whom re! favorably, is to appear on 
these boards to-night, for Mrs. Gibbs’s benefit. We believe he isa 
*heavy-tragedy-man.’ ‘The Tagfonis' (what isn’t in a name?) ap- 
pear next week, in the ballet. 

The engagement of Mrs. Gibbs and Mr. Sinclair closes this week, 
their last appearance being for Mrs. Gibbs’s Benefit this evening. If 











— 
they have not been able wholly to retrieve the erstwhile declining for« 
tunes of this house, théir presence has at least signalized the disap- 
pearance of the illegitimate monstrosities of which its fame had for 
months been the victim. ‘Their engagement has been fulfilled under 
great disadvantages. We trust that Mrs. Gibbs may this evening re- 
ceive some reward for her exertions. 


THE PLANET VENUS, 
Upon its approximation, as an evening star, to the Earth—Jan. 1838, 

W2at strong allurement draws—what spirit guides 

Thee, Vesper! brightening still, as if the nearer 

Thou com’st to man’s abode, the spot grew dearer, 
Night after night? True is it, Nature hides 
Her treasures less and less. Man now presides 

In power, where once he trembled in his weakness ; 
Knowledge advances with gigantic strides ; 

But are we aught enriched in loye and meekness? 
Aught dost thou see, bright Star! of pure and wise, 

More than in humbler times graced human story ?— 
That makes our hearts more apt to sympathise 

With Heaven, our souls more fit for future glory, 
When earth shall vanish from our closing eyes, 

Ere we lie down in our lastdormitory? Worvsworta. 





THINKING AND ACTING. 

’Tis a noble destiny no doubt, to be a great Poet, or a great 
Philosopher, or a great Writer of any kind—and folks have 
said that to think is nobler than to act—that those men whose 
greatness was in their thoughtful genius must be of a higher 
order of mind than those who won their renown by achieve- 
ments in the strife of the world, ruling or warring—yet the 
voice of mankind has net thus witnessed, nor perhaps our own 
feelings. Indeed, our imagination scems almost to fall from 
an eagle-flight, when it passes from the renown of those who 
have been mightiest in action to those who have been mighty 
only in the speculative or creative mind. Their glory seems® 
of a different order. Akenside says, in consonance, as we 
think, with the common sentiments of men— 

“Nor far beneath the warrior’s feet, 
Nor from the legislator’s seaty # 
Stands far remote the bard.’* 

We think that this common feeling may be explained and 
justified. The philosopher, whatever and how high soever 
his knowledge, may not be a great man. He may know the 
hights of the human mind, yet he may not be high himself. 
His intellect may be mighty, and yet his soul may be low. It 
is the same with all those whose genius is their title to glory. 
We seem in all of them to sce certain faculties of the mind 
exalted into great power. But the human being himself, 
may or may not be exalted along with these faculties. These 
are but powers belonging to him; these are not himself. If 
we ask, then, what it is that to the ordinary apprehension, 
constitutes the man himself—it is his will. If the willis high, 
the man is high; if the will is degraded, the man is degraded. 
But by the will is not here meant affection, passion, and de- 
sire—not at least as simple feelings however strong; but it 
means the will in action—proved and tried with contention 
and difficulty, with the burdens and the terrors which bow 
down or appul. He who has genius, in this view, is nothing; 
but he whose genius is untroubled and clear on the thunder- 
ing deck, is exalted in his whole being, by that perfect power 
of his will of which his genius gives the evidence. So affec- 
tion and desire do not in themselves exalt the man by any 
vehemence with which they may be felt, or any nobleness they 
may include; but the moment they are put to severe proof 


|| and tried, and they are found to endure the proof—as soon 


as generous loyalty has thrown its breast in the way of death 
—as soon as wealth is sacrificed to honor, so soon the passion 
ennobles the man; because it is found to be more than emo- 
tion and desire, it is found to have strength of will. It is in 
the will, exalted indeed by affections and desire, exalted by 
thought and genius, that we Fnd the elevation of the human 
being. In fewer and simpler words, it is the personal char- 
acter that we regard first, in the estimate of personal great- 
ness; and the intellectual character is only a secondary con- 
sideration. This-is the account of the causes which, in men’s 
judgement of the characters of others, determine the compar- 
ison they make between those who have been great in great 
action and those who have stood at the hight of mental achieve- 
ment. If we place ourselves within the minds of those whom 
we judge, and consider what in each case their self-esteem 
might be, we shall find in this respect a corresponding differ- 
ence. He who feels himself to be great, and he who only feels 
his genius to be great, are two men as widely distinguished 
from each other, in the influence of their selfesteem over 
their moral being or their passions, as they are different in the 
eyes of the world. And thus we may see how the passion of 
glory in the mind of the orator, or the poet, or the philoso- 
pher, appears to us as something very inferior to the same 
passion in the breast of the young patriot warrior. We con- 
ceive it to have been an inferior passsion even as they felt it; 
because they carried into the passion nothing but the conscious 
elevation of their genius, a he carries into his ion the 
conseious nobleness of his whole being, ready to devote itself 
to the cause of liberty or his country. Blackwood. 








Hon. Francis Thomas has been nominated for re-election 
from the Frederick Congressiona) District, Maryland, by an 
Adm. meeting in that County. 
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CITY ITEMS. 

Mr. Adams's Jubilee Oration.—S. Colman proposes speed- 
ily to publish, in a rich octavo of 200 pages, the Oration de- 
livered before the Historical Society of this city by Hon. Joun 
Quincy Apams on the 30th ult., being the fifth anniversary 
of the Inauguration of Washington. To the Oration will be 
added an account of the ascompanying observances and festivi+ 
ties. The finest edition will be afforded to subscribers at 45 
and non-subscribers 50 cents a copy; a fair edition at 34 and 
374 cents. Either will be worth having. 





Mr. Combe’s Lectures, now drawing to close, have given 
so signal satisfaction to the highly intelligent class who have 
attended them that a number of them have spontaneously 
deemed it fitting to offer him some token of their regard. To 
this end a mecting is called, and we doubt not its success. 





Mr. D. R. Barker has removed his studio from 243 Broad- 
way to 550 Pearl street near its junction with Broadway. 
The recent productions of this young artist offered gratifying 
evidence of progress and improvement, and will richly repay 
the amateur’s attention, 





* The Baptist Advocate’ is the title of a large and fair 
weekly folio just established in our city, whose character is 
fully indicated by its title. William H. Wyckoff, A. M., Ed- 
itor; Robert Sears, publisher. 








Trexas.—The steam packct ship Cuba arrived on Satur- 
day evening in 48 hours from Galveston. She brought no 
papers thence, but furnishes us with dates from Houston, 
to the 26th ult. Col. Karnes and Capt. Manchaca, had ar- 
rived at Bastrop, having captured 16 Mexicans of Cordova’s 
band. Cordova himself was supposed to be killed, for, when 
last seen, he was reeling in his saddle, apparently from loss 
of blood, his arm broken, and divested of his sword and hat: 
both the latter were found about four miles from the battle- 
ground. Forty-nine of his party are stated to have been killed 
or captured. Capt. Caldwell was in pursuit of the remainder, 
amounting to about sixteen. Cdérdova and his band had com- 
mitted numerous depredations on the frontier settlers, and 
they have nearly all been made to pay for them with their 
lives. It was confidently expected that Captain C. would 
secure the remnant of the band. 

The site for the new Seat of Government is highly extolled, 
and is said tobe situated in one of the most fertile and beauti- 
ful sections of Texas. Ranges of hills, moderately elevated, 
with undulating prairies, bordering on the Colorado, extend 
in various directions around, while several fine streams of ex- 
cellent water flow through it. Iron ore and fussil coal are 
found in its vicinity, and limestone and granite within a few 
miles. Waterloo, the embryo capital of the young Republic, 
is distant about 130 miles from Houston, the nearest point 
connected with navigable waters. 

The Telegraph seems to think the removal of the seat of 
government from Houston, will tend rather to benefit than 
injure it, as nearly all the trade of the Upper Valley of the 
Colorado, as well as of the Brassos, will eventually he direct- 
ed to Houston. 

The settloments on the Trinity are becoming quite numer- 
ous; its banks, near Cincinnati, are stated te contain exten- 
sive beds of bituminous coal and iron ore. Stcamboats have 
ascended four hundred miles above the mouth of the river; 
the Captain of the Correo feels confident that the trade will 
soon afford employment for one or two boats—he intends 
making frequent trips there himself.—Every thing seems aus- 
picious for Texas, and ere ten years elapse we anticipate 
seeing her a powerful nation. | [Louisiana Adv. May 6. 





Patriot Prisoners —Seven of the eight Americans taken 
at Amberstsburgh in Jan. 1838, and confined in the Cita- 
del at Quebec for the last 16 months, were set at liberty on 
the boundary line, at St. Regis, by Mr. Sheriff McMartin, 
of the Eastern District, U. C. Mr. H. W. Tacker, of 
Hogansburgh, Franklin county attended to receive them. 
On delivering them over to that gentleman, the Sheriff 
made to them a short address, pointing out the enormity of 
their offence against both law and rtght, and signalizing 
the clemency which had been shown them by the British 
and Canadian governments. 

The names of the seven liberated men are 


Benjamin F. Pew ......0++e++e+++00-Ithica, N. Y. 
Abraham W. Partridge...............Augusta, Maine. 
Henry L. Hull......seeeeeeeeeeeeeee Hudson, Ohio. 
Theron R. Culver...... 00+ sees +ees o Cayuga Co. N.Y. 
Chauncey Parker.... «+++ +++++++++++-Genesee Co.N.Y. 
Nathan Mith. .ooecves ceecescoes cose hedford, Mich. 
Squire Thayer ...++.++++-++ee+eeee+s Burlington, Vt. 
General Sutherland was of the py on the journey 
from Quebec to Cornwall, but at the latter place it was 
discovered that his name was not in the order for their li- 


eS 


South Sea Exploring Expedition.—We give the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
from Lieut. Wilkes, commanding the Exploring Expedi- 
tion, dated on board the 

U. S. Baie Porporse, Off Cape Horn, Feb. 26, 1839. 

“‘T have the honor to inform — I parted company 
with the squadron at Orange or yesterday; the Vin- 
cennes, under charge of Lieut. Craven, being snu ly 
moored in that harbor, having transferred myself to this 
vessel in company with the Sea Gull for the execution of 
your orders. The Peacock and Flying Fish schooner, 
with Capt. Hudson, left at the same time, and the Relief 
would leave to-day for the Strait of Magellan, with a large 
party of the scientific corps.” 

“ Our endeavors, and that of the Peacock, will be to get 
as far south as we ran at this late season. Although I am 
aware we stand some chance of being shut up in the ice, I 
could uot resist making the attempt. 

“The Porpoise, Lient. Commandant Ringold, is well 
provided with ten months’ (as is also the Sea Gull) of 
every thing that can render us comfortable in the event of 
such an accident. We are all in fine health and spirits.” 


Military Academy.—The following gentlemen have been 
invited to attend the ensuing examination of the cadets of the 
United States Military Academy, to commence on the second 
Monday in next month: 

Gen. G. Tempre WINTHROP. .o000+ 0000+ Massachusetts. 

M. JOHN PICKERING. coccccccccecceess “ 

Hon, Jonny McKEON .cccccsccecesseeees New-York, 
Gov. W. L. Marcy eeee seer eeeeeeeeeeee “. & 
Hon. Byram GREEN seeeeeeeeeeeeseeeee “ bid 
Hon. R. S. GRIER eee cows eeeeee eeeeee Pennsylvania. 


Rev. Witt1am R. DE WITT ..ccecccceces 
Hon, THomas M. PETTIT..osscccsscccess “ 
Col. Wittiam DRAYTON coos cececscecces ee 


Dr. CHARLES MAGILL .. 0000 eeeeeseeeeee Maryland. 
JoHNSON REYNOLDS, Esq.eeeeeeeeeeeeees Virginia. 

Aspro W. VENABLE, Esq.eeeeeeeeeeeeees North Carolina, 
Rev. J. BACHMAN. co. seceescceeeeeceees South Carolina. 


Witt H. Evert, Esq.. cece coeececees « 


Dr. C. MIcTon REESE. «cece seeees ceeees Georgia. 
i. ie iconedadeeeueceeoeeceoens ba ‘ 
Rev. J. J. BULLOCK. 40. seoeseecescoeces Kentucky, 
ABRM. LITTON, Esq..eee seoececcescocees Lennessee. 
B. M. pagdibed, Wik.accscseteeeesees io. 

Hon. Witiiam HENDRICKS «406+0++ee08. Indiana. 
Gen. THomas A. SMITH. 0.0. eeeeeeeeee0s Missouri. 
Gen. J. R. FENWICK ..c0000seeeeeceeeeeU. S. Army. 








From the Chicago American of April 29. 

The Superiority of the Route by the Lakes.—The follow- 
ing fact will demonstrate the superiority of the route from 
New York around the Lakes to the Southern route. A 
merchant of this city purchased his goods in New York, 
some time last September; he ordered them to be sent 
around the Lakes and got them within a month or two af- 
terwards. A merchant of Ottawa purchased his goods in 
New York ten days previously, had them sent by the 
Southern route, and did not get them, in consequence of 
the low water and other obstructions, until last March! 
This will-be by no means an uncommon occurrence. The 
water in the Southern rivers was not lower the last season 
than it will probably be the next. It has failed for several 
seasons past, and sadly a and damaged all who 
have depended on it. It will be likely to create the same 
embarrassment and disappointment in future. Experience 
as well as pradence recommends to all Western or South- 
western Merchants, the route by the Lakes. The facilities 
for the transportaion of goods on these waters, are yearly 
increasing, and will be much improved as respects punc- 
tuality and dispatch, the present season. Let the experi- 
ment be tried. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE PRESIDENT. 

John C. Nicoll to be Judge of the United States for the 
District of Georgia, in place of Jeremiah Cuyler, deceased. 

George Hill, of Connecticut, to be Consul of the U. 
States for the port of Boodroom, in Turkey in Asia. 

Arnold Plumer, of Pennsylvania, to be Marshal of the 
U. States for the Western District of Pennsylvania, in the 
place of Seth Salisbury, removed. 








Fruits of the Susquchanna Valley.—The steamboat Re- 
lief towed from Port Deposit, on Wednesday, Sth inst. the 
extraordinary number of 101 rafts of lumber and 4 arks 
of produce. Each raft contained about 5000,000 feet. 
This immense field was brought in one body to Baltimore, 
says the American. It forms part of the fruits of the Sus- 

nehanna Va!ley, which descend annually in the spring to 
8 Chesapeake, by the bed of the river as far down as the 
Maryland line, and thence to tide by the old Canal to Port 
Deposite. 





Walker, of Claremont, N. H. was auiusing himself snap- 
ping percussion caps on a loaded gun, it discharged its 





beration—probably an accidental omission—and he was 
therefore detaine untildurther orders. 





contents into the heart ef a younger brother, aged 4 years, 
who fell and instantly expired. ss . 


Accident from Fire-Arms.—While a son of Col. P. |}- 


sheet eneennimennetnn penance 
Eacenpaest of the U. 8. Troops at Trenton.—We find 
> = paragraph in the Philadelphia Commercial 
erald :— 

We have been informed by a gentleman from Trenton, 
N. J., that the U. 8. Troops, by order of the proper an- 
thorities, will concentrate from the different sections of the 
Union at that place, where they will be regularly encamp- 
ed during the summer to the number of several thousands. 
Trenton has been selected in ay ty of the delight- 
ful location and the superior facilities it affords for pro- 
curing the supplies of provisions necessary for so large a 
number of persons. The first regiment it is thought will 
arrive in a week or ten days. 





Maine Question in Paris.—Galignani’s (Paris) Messen- 
ger of the 12th ultimo, contains one of the best expositions 
of the claim of the United States upon the Disputed Terri- 
tory that we have yet seen. It occupies nearly six anda hal 
columns of the Messenger, and is accompanied by a very 
handsome map of thecountry, similar, in its geographical out- 
lines, to that published in the United States Gazette. The 
author takes a historical view of the subject, in which he 
quotes authorities of weight, and makes reference to no less 
than thirty-two British maps that give the land-marks accord- 
ing tothe claims of the United States. The first of these maps 
was published in 1763, and the last in 1814. In a note the 
author says: 

ve The present State of Maine was carved out of Massachu- 
setts.” 

Considering the Geographical relations of the Province of 
Maine, it can scarcely be said that the latter was ‘ carved out 
of Massachusetts.’ The whole of this article is creditable te 
the writer, and may probably be referred to Gov. Cass. 

[United States Gazette. 





At the Bank Convention held Jast week at Auburn, a 
committee of seven was appointed to negociate with the 
New York City Banks, in order to kee Se currency of 
the Safety Fund Banks of Western New York in 
present availahle condition. 

The following gentlemen were designated as such com- 
mittee :—Wm. M. Oliver, of Penn Yan, J. H. Beach, of 
Auburn, Wm. B. Welles, of Utica, John Magee, of Bath, 
C. A. Cook, of Geneva, and Llewellyn Jones, of Oswego. 
The committee will meet at New York.on the 13th May. 

We also understand, that a resolution was passed at the 
Convention, inviting the Banks established under the Gen- 
eral Banking Law, to meet with them, in order that ar- 
rangements may be entered into placing the currency of 
the Banks on the same footing with Satety Fund Banks; 
so that we shall have but one currency throughout the State. 

[Penn Yan Democrat. 


eir 





> The nett receipts at the Boston Sailor’s Fair, it has 
finally been ascertained, were $5001 52. Many persons, 
says the Boston Gazette, bet they would exceed $5,000. 
They have had a naarow escape, and the result shows the 
‘importance of a single vote,’ so far as they are concerned. 





Business in Maine.—The Bangor Whig says that.more 
than one hundred and twenty vessels have arrived at that 
port, taken. in cargoes of lumber, and sailed, since the river 
opened, and the merchants are now complaining of the 
scarcity of vessels. We are informed that at this moment, 
fifty vessels are wanted to transport lumber already sold. 


&> The Canal Tolls collected on the New York Ca- 
nals during the first week in May amounted to $75,432, 
or more than ten thousand dollars a day. At this rate, our 
completed works of Internal Improvement will ‘this year 
pay asurplus of One Million Dollars over the interest on 
the entire Debt of the State. 











FAarcied 

On the 10th inst. Joseph ©. Ackerman, of this city, to Sophia B. 
Van Buren, of Hackensack, N. J. 

Also, Benjamin S. Taylor to Mary Shepard, both of this ~. 

Also, Theodore Chamberlin to Elizabeth Pestiva, both of city. 

Also, John Bell to Jane Holmes, both of this = 

On the 4th, in Montgomery county, Ia., Henry Haywood to Martha 
W. Sherwood, 

Also, at Weedsport, N. Y., Isaac C, George to Electa Gardner. 

On the 6th, at Bristol, R. I., Nathan B, Heath to Elizabeth Pitman. 

On the 18th, at Orange, N. J., Heary E, Insley, of New York, to Sa- 
rah A. Babb, of ey y 

On the 15th, John B. Webster to Maria 8S. daughter of Joseph Bur- 
ger, all of this , 

Also, William Binns to Eliza A. daughter of Elijah Cornell, Esq. 

Also, William Cubberly, of Richmond Co. to Phebe Hodgkinson, of 
this city. 

‘Also, Jobn L. Van Boskerck to Hersilia, daughter of the late Sam- 
uel Martine, all of this city. 


Died, 

On the 12th inst. Dr. Lorenzo F. Warren, aged 27 years. * 
On the 13th, Andrew Selleg, aged 90. 
On the 15th, Geo. D, Williams, late of Troy, aged 35. 
On the 16th, John Andrews, aged 65. 
Also, Gilbert U. Thompson, aged 15. 
Also, at n, Anna P. wife of Gerrit G. Van Wagenen. 
On the 6th, at Frederickeburg, Va. Adam Cooke, Esq. aged 68 
Also, at Syracuse, Miss 8. M. Bliss, aged 24. 
Gacese, at Seeiain Soe ea aged 19. Py 

n the 8th, at Providence, Stephen H. Sherman, agod 
Orringe Stone, aged 73 





On the 2d, at Brighton, Monroe 
Also, ia Randolph, 


Co. N. C., Miss Craven, aged 50. 
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h 24.—Fer love from liveliness must fy, ~ That light, though beautiful, must dic, I dare 
a And mingle not in scenes of gladness; And And 
* Ne gift se gratefal as a sigh, 
7 Ne worshiper so truc as sadness: 

d . And though his power te Beauty's eye, 3d.—And new that stars 
F At times a laughing light impart; And meonbeams all are bright te meve thee, And tell me that then lev’st agnin. 
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And if the light om tree or tow@r, Her becom of a sigh beguiles, wr 





dearer than a thousand omiles— dearer than a thenusand emiles. 
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OH WAKEN, WINDS, WAKEN! Calm-bound is the form of the water-bird fair THE NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO)}— 


y Oh waken, winds, waken! wherever asleep— 
His rod is unwielded, his tackle unfreed, On cloud or dark mountain, or down in the deep; tee peat aoaireagee ag i pri 
And the withe-woven lies flung on the mead ; The angler is watching beside the green springs, Rei ony le See er 








He looks to the lake, its fane of green trees, For the low, welcome sound of ! 
sighs for the curl of the cool summer breeze. : et eleva berms jon patients a TERE Tt ren ae Fe 


Ou maben, winds, woken }—tho waters are still, And the spear of the rush stands erect in the air; lo published. every Saterday evening, at No. 1 Anmstrest, 8 &- 
And silence and sunlight recline on the hill ; And the roams the lily-bed ’ Terme—Three Dollars and a per annum in advance; Five 
‘The eapler is watching beside the , These base tasted gitie $0 0 eupenuinies tap. Dollars for a year and a half; Three copies s year for $10, or five 


